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THE DEE: 
ITS ASPECT AND ITS HISTORY. 


BY J. S. HOWSON, D.D., 


DEAN OF CHESTER. 


I, 
INTRODUCTION. 

Special interest of rivers—Their connection with 
human life—Great historical rivers—Streams 
of lesser note—Description of the Moselle 
by Ausonius—Claims of the Dee on our atten- 
tion—Its attraction for the poets—Spenser— 
Drayton—Milton. 


Fae IVERS have an interest of their 
own, so special,'yet so varied, 
° so easily made a subject of 
Me separate and distinct thought, 
and yet touching other subjects of interest 
at so many points, that almost every river 
in the world deserves a careful description. 
One ‘obvious and attractive charm of a 
river is the extreme diversity of scenery 
through which it passes. How great, for 
instance, is the contrast between the rugged 
mountains or the bare moorlands, in the 
midst of which it takes its early birth, 
and the royal expanse of the estuary where 
in stately dignity it passes to the sea! 
And, intermediate between these extremes, 
how unceasing are the changes in the 
river’s continuous existence, as it becomes, 
first a “ tinkling rill,” timidly running over 
its mossy bed, then a stream conscious, 
as it were, of its own importance, now 
dashing down over rocks in an eager 
waterfall, now “loitering in glassy pool,” 
now winding in broad sunny reaches 
through rich meadows, now rippling over 
sloping beds of pebbles to cool places of 
silent shade deep under overhanging trees. 
And at every point this continuous and 
diversified flow of water is in contact with 
some of the various phases of human life. 
The writer of these lines is thinking for the 
moment only of English rivers: and the 
scenes and objects which come successively 
before the imagination are such as these— 





a shepherd with his sheep dimly seen in |* 


the mountain-mist—a lonely fisherman 
exercising his patient craft—country people 
crossing the fords on their way to market— 
a small hamlet with its modest mill—larger 
villages where the idlers gather,on summer 
evenings, at the bridge—here the memorial 


covered ruin of an ancient abbey — here 
the modern residence of a wealthy squire, 
with broad green acres and noble trees 
stretching down to the water-side — and 
further on, as we approach some popu- 


thoughtfully the whole subject is considered, 
the more clearly it is seen to be full of 
Poetry. 

Some rivers of other countries have a 
world-wide fame, which causes them to be 
universally recognised as worthy subjects 


interest, at this very time, in connection 
with the heroism of geographical discovery. 
Such, on another continent, is the Ganges, 
alike because of the architecture of its 
cities, its old religious traditions, and be- 





of some famous battle-field—here the ivy- 


cause of its p 











View of Chester from the Cop. . 


lous city, slow-moving barges with heavy 
traffic, At each moment of its progress 
such a river is an eloquent and instructive 
exponent of some features of our human 


| existence, The more closely andthe more 


ot careful thought. Such is the Nile, with 
its immemorial history, its pyramids, its 
temples, its recollections, not simply of 
Moses and the Pentateuch, but of Alexan- 
der the Great, of Pompey the Great, of Saint 





Remains of Valle 





Louis, of Napoleon, and with its intense 





Crucis Abbey. 


the fortunes of our own empire. Such also 
is the Mississippi, the great “Father of 
Waters,” on a third continent, a river rich 
in the romance of the future, as those other 
rivers are rich in the romance of the past. 
Under the same class, to come nearer to 
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still lifting through green ep ew ee i gh pages remem- | Great promineuce is we, “a this a 
hillside “their walls wt ef posts bers very well having had this pleasure in | to that exquisite oe oo — j 
se ollie f these rs is | the public library at Tréves, before going the Moselle, whic must have struck every 
ae wii down the stream to Coblentz. ‘Ausonius | traveller that has visited it in the early 
tells us how his dear Moselle unites every- | summer. Again and again Ausonius speaks 
thing in itself—fountain, river, lake, and | of these vineyards which rise — as they 
sea. He describes the pellucid clearness | rose then, in natural theatres up the sunny 
of the water, and speaks, not only of the | hillsides : and he gives an animated pic- 
moss and pebbles shining through, with ture of the jokes which passed at a 
bright fish of all kinds darting among them, | time between those who were engaged in 
but of the boatmen counting the very vine- | gathering the grapes and the saucy foot- 
leaves in the reflections of the banks, as | passengers on the road below. The whole 
the boat floats idly down the stream. One | scene too is full of that human interest 
fish must be specially mentioned, because | which has been named above as eminently 
it seems to connect for us the Moselle and | characteristic of the course of a river. We 
the Dee ; and perhaps this, and two other | have presented to us in lively succession the 
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Old Briige over the Dee—Lianychlwyn. 


to claim for waters of lesser fame their just 
regard, and to show how much there is to 
be loved and learnt in connection with one 
of our own domestic streams. 

As an illustration of this feeling and of 
its expression, reference may be made, in 
passing, to one river—not by any means 
one of the most distinguished in Europe— 


Roman Base and Shaft of Column found in 
Bridge Street, Chester. 


not even having an independent and com- 
plete course of its own, but merely a tri- 
butary—which has found a poet, who from 
his enthusiasm and thorough appreciation 
of his subject, may well be an example to 
any one who aspires to describe a river. 
The stream in question is the Moselle, and 
the poet is Ausonius, This author is by 


oe 











boat race, the fishing rod, the houses of 
various architecture, in places of various 
choice, in sheltered nook, or on the edge of 
the water, or on high projecting headland. 
With such descriptions he follows the river 
from point to point, naming all the tributa- 
ries as they willingly fall in : 


Quamquam differre meatus 
Possent : sed celerant in te consumere nomen : 


till at length the Rhine—“ traternis cumu- 
landus aquis”—receives the Moselle, now 
become a tributary in turn, at that great 
“ Confluence,” which still retains its Latin 
designation. All this is done by this poet 
of the late Imperial times, with a rich appre- 
ciation of the significance of a river’s pro- 
gress: and at length, with a patriotic 
instinct, he closes his task by dedicating the 
Moselle to his native Garonne. 

Among English rivers the Dee is well 
worthy of just such affectionate and dis- 
criminating treatment, especially on the 
part of those who dwell upon its banks, 





Next indeed after the Tharnes and the 
Severn no river in this country can be 
named, that is more worthy. The Dee has 
this double claim on our attention, that it 
is both a Welsh stream and an English 
stream. It possesses to the full the interest 
which belongs to every border-region. The 
whole range too of English History is lightly 
touched by circumstances connected with 
the Dee. In following its course we are in 
contact with the Druids, with the Romans, 
with the Saxons, with the Danes, The 
Norman Conquest has left its strong mark 
on the fortress which was long occupied by 
the Twentieth Legion : Chester was famous 
at many subsequent periods, especially in 
the war between King Charles and the Par- 
liament ; and from the estuary beyond the 
city fleets sailed for the West, when the 
great town on the Mersey was almost 
unknown. And, to turn to other points of 
interest, of the “Seven Wonders of Wales” 
four belong to the Dee. As regards beauty 
and dignity of outward aspect, the contrasts 
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of mountain and meadow, of running water 
and calm sea, are well marked in the course 
of this short river. Its distinctive physical 
features and its natural history will, of 
course, come under review as we proceed. 
At present we may limit ourselves to the 
connection of our subject with Poetry. 

The Dee has been, to a singular extent, 
a favourite with the English Poets: and 
this in reference to one peculiar character- 
istic which is supposed to belong to it. 
Whether it be from some reminiscence of 
the Druids, or from whatever cause, the 
“holiness” of this “ wizard stream” meets 
us at every turn: so that a sacred mystery 
seems to brood over its waters, which 
belongs to no other stream in England. 

Spenser makes mention of the Dee in 
two passages of the “ Faerie Queen,” which 
will be quoted hereafter. In one case he 
takes note of the source of the river in con- 
nection with early legend, and in language 


which almost makes us suspect that he was 
acquainted with the spot. In the other 
case it is as the River of Chester that it 
attracts his attention. Whether any cir- 
cumstances caused Spenser to be conscious 
of some peculiar charm in this river, it may 
now be impossible to ascertain. This 
however we do know, that he must have 
passed this way, when he went to Ireland. 
Reference must of course be made to Dray- 
ton. His “ Polyolbion” will inevitably be 
our frequent companion in a description of 
the Dee, as would be the case with an 
attempt to handle any part of the archeology 
and topography of England, especially where 
rivers demand careful attention. Drayton’s 
poetry, considered merely as poetry, may 
not rise to a very high level: but, for his 
time, he has a wonderful appreciation of the 
power of rivers, if closely studied, to lead us 
on to a correct view of the physical geogra- 








phy of a country: and this remark is as 


On the Dee above Bala. 


true of the Dee, as of any other English 
stream which comes under his cognizance. 
For the present we may limit ourselves to 
such passages as deal with the general 
bearings of the subject, such as the fact 
that it is one of the boundary streams 
of Wales, or its relation to other Welsh 
rivers that rise in the same mountain- 
region, or that characteristic “holiness” 
which has been mentioned above. 

In the Ninth Song, where Merioneth re- 
counts her rivers, she makes this boast :— 


rivers both, thale ring bave ta war 
In the Eighth Song we find the Severn 
addressing Wales thus :— 


“The he pearty 


“* Myself and my dear brother Dee 
By Nature were the bounds first limited to thee.” 
The Tenth Song contains an enumeration 
of the tributaries of the Dee, which will be 
more to our purpose afterwards; but we 





may very fitly introduce here a passage 
that occurs after the mention of the latest 
of these affluents, which is close upon the 
City of Chester : — 


“ Twice under earth her crystal head doth run: 
When instantly in Dee’s holiness begun, 
That be had th front and sterner waves, to shew 
it De Ded Rings $0 peek am ppseeh se te hee 
was suppos’d much business to have seen, 
Which had ao secant caren eorine Wales and England 
And noted was by both to be an ominous flood, 
That, changing of his fords, the future ill or good 
O cener comme ont, of elther’s war or peace, 
The sickness or the health, the dearth or the increase; 
And that of all the foods of rita, be might boas 
His is stream in times to have been honour’d 


This curious fancy, that by some shifting of 
his stream this sacred river gave prophetic 
intimations to the English or the Welsh, of 
coming weal or woe, finds a place also in 
the Fourth Song. Here, among other 
geographical personages, in a contest as to 
whether Lundy Island belongs to England 
or Wales, “ Holy Dee” is introduced :— 


Ad one irheaventy things nena a 
Wo, changing of hls fords by divination had 
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Llangollen, looking over Dee Bridge. 


solemn dispute. And once more, turning to 
the Eleventh Song, we must adduce a further 
allusion to this mystic sanctity of our 
famous Cheshire stream. Another noted 
river in this county, the Weaver, of course 
obtains a prominent place, in consequence 
of its close connection with the production 





Flint Castle, with Estuary of the Dee. 


ot salt at “those two renowned Wyches, the 
Nant-Wyche and the North.” Salt is used 
in sacrifices. Salt is a token of friendship. 





Thus the Weaver, in of these salt- 
“ Besides their use, not had by him in vain, ‘ 
ist hime terty deh halle retain 
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Hence this river became possessed, 


were, of a rival sanctity,— 


moa ed 


far, that oft ’twixt him and Dee 
i ne vars eRe bath arose in their prophetic skill. 


not cure them. 


Our business, however, is with the Dee ; 
and we must now turn our thoughts to a 
poet greater than Drayton, or even than 


S 


words “ Rivers, arise,” are felt to’ be very 
curious when we consider, not only the early 
age at which they were written, but the 


tanner in which they start forth in | Wyche which was named above. 
the Gollége exercise of which they form a 
part :‘and«an ingenious Cambridge critic 


once hazarded the conjecture that Milton 
had some friend named “ Rivers” at the 
University. ‘This \guess is~proved to- be 


Christ's’ College.* It is‘ not ‘stdted® that 
either of these’ brothers'was the eldest son; 
whereas the fact of primogenituré was thén 
usually speciffed ‘in the ‘Admission ‘Books of 
that College. - Moreover in'those days fami- 
lies seem to have been more exclusively 
attached to particular colleges than is the 
case now. ‘It appears highly probable that 
the Rivers family, clearly one of some posi- 
tion and repute, patronised Christ’s, and 
that the eldest son was there with Milton. 
As to the feeling of peculiar interest, with 
which he regarded the Dee, here we have a 


very definite’ explanation, 


personal friendship. Two of Milton’s most 
intimate friends were Edward King, who 


was with him at Christ’s 


bridge, and Charles Diodati, of Trinity 
College, Oxford, who had been his earlier 
companion at St. Paul’s School. The loss 
of the former by the sinking of a vessel 
off the coast beyond Chester became 
the occasion of the poem of “ Lycidas ;” 
and in this poem the intense feeling is 
evident, with which Milton’s mind was 
drawn to the mountain-region, where “ the 
old Bards, the ancient Druids, lie,” and 


where— 


“ Deva spreads her wizard stream.” 


Youthful friendship formed also another 
link between ’ Milton ‘and this river, ' We 
need not inquire whether it is a true tradi- 
tion that Charles Diodati had practised as 


a physician in Cheshire, 


travelling in Italy, heard the terrible news 


especiall > cially the relation of salt to health 
rags cca yf another element in !this 
claim to heliness. The “ healthful virtues ” 
of the Weaver were such that even the Sea- 
Gods had recourse to him for “ physic in 
their need,”. and that “by his salts” he 
durst “ assure recovery,” when Thetis saw 
her Nereids sick and even Glaucus could 


It seems clear that Milton had a peculiar 
love for rivers, and that, among rivers, the 
Dee had a great attraction for him. Some 
ions, too, of each of these 


as it | of his death. This is hardly likely to have 

| been the case: else the Dee would surely 
have found ‘a place among the: rivers which 
_are named in the “‘Epitaphium Damonis. 
It» is certain, however, that » Diodati: was 
here soon after leaving Oxford, and. when 
he was beginning«the: study of medicine ; 
and of ‘this: fact we have a record in the 
Latin verses, where Miltonracknowledges a 
letter written to him by his friend :— 


Vergiviams Saige eh pot asone salem.” : 
Nor is it-foreign.to.our. present train of 
thought to remark that in these lines, where 
he would have his friend to know that he is 
in. Landon, and does not wish to return to 
Cambridge, he says, with ,his usual love of 
rivers, that he is in “the city which is 
washed by the reflux of, the tide of the 
Thames,” and that he, has. no desire to 
“revisit the reedy Cam.” . ' 

It is not a little curious that Milton’s 
third marriage should, after the lapse of 
more than thirty years, have brought him 
into close connection with Cheshire and 
the Dee, and that relics of the poet are 
even now remaining at that very Nant- 
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FROM THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION 
OF HENRY A. BRASSEY, ESQ., M.P. 


DETECTED. 
J.C. Horsley, R.A., Painter. L. Stocks, R.A., Engraver. 


AND yet he ‘has not the look of a culprit, 
but rather that of the purest innocence. 
jab ngs nd or and in = attitude of 
ect » he enters the apartment 
where the ladies are engaged in preparing 
decorations for the festivities of Cheictinas ; 
and there he stands before them, as if too 
much awed by their presence to utter a 
word. This, *we feel assured, is not the 
first visit the handsome young cavalier has 
paid to the inmates of that mansion ; and 
some of them, at least, have a suspicion 
that his appearance now forbodes a scene 
which might not be altogether unpleasant 
to one of the damsels. The matronly lady 
has risen from her chair inquiringly ; her 
retty daughter holds up her scissors play- 
uly, and perhaps, from former experiences, 
with a threat that any meditated attack 
upon her cheek would be_instantly met by 
a “rape of the lock ;” while an elder sistér, 
who has “ detected” the sprig of mistletoe 
he holds behind him, boldly charges him 
with malice ense. Then at the door is 
the maid who ushered the visitor into 
the apartment :) there is.no doubt of her 
being an accomplice, aiding and abetting, 
in the criminal act; and so, with apron 
to bed Horley oe waits the result. . « 

r. Ho tells ithe story . ily and 
‘humorously.; life-like action 2... the 
figures, and each plays an appropriate part 
in the little dramatic love-scene. There 
is*much irresistibly comic in the attitade 
and expression of the young man, and the 


derived from 


College, Cam- 


when in the Academy, in 1868 :—“ 
Mr. Horsley’s forte’ lies in the incidents 
and mishaps of love-making; his vein of 
sly wit and qui sparkles upon 


when the poet, 
such scenes pleasantly and prettily.” 





face of the younger girl is yery sweet. We 
re t the remasks we made on this icture, | % 
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MARINE CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO ART. 


BY P. L. SIMMONDS, 


No. I1.—TORTOISESHELL. 


IF the earth is made by man to give up its s 
and precious stones for Art, and its m and 
vegetable substances for the Art-workman and 
the Art-manufacturer, the sea is also constrained 
to yield its pearls, its coral, and amber for the 
jeweller ; its mother-of-pearl and other shells for 
inlaying and carving, and its tortoiseshell for 
ornamental work. It is to be regretted that even 
in this scientilic age much ignorance still prevails 
as to the nature, sources of supply, and mode of 
treatment of many of these marine substances— 
so worthy of close study and investigation. 

Some scattered information on coral and other 
of the materials mentioned has, from time 
to time, been given in the Art-Yournal ; but 
they seem to require more systematic description, 
me a few papers may well be devoted to them, 
commencing with TORTOISESHELL, about which 
least has perhaps been written. 

The horn-like epidermoid plates which cover 
the dorsal buckler or carapace of the sea-tortoise, 
are in some species so fine and of such beautiful 
colours as to be employed for various purposes 
of Art. It is only those, however, of the hawks- 
bill and caret species that possess any great 
trade-value ; the plates being stronger, thicker, 
and clearer than in other varieties. There are 
usually thirteen plates on the carapace, called 
collectively in trade ‘‘the head four on each 
side, and five on the back; the last bent in the 
centre. Of the side plates, the two middle are 
the most valuable, being the largest and thickest; 
those on the back and margin known as “hoofs,” 
or *‘claws,” are comparatively of less value. 
There are twenty-four marginal pieces round the 
edges, which are termed the ‘‘feet” or “noses.” 
The /amella or plates vary in thickness from one- 
eighth to one-quarter of an inch, according to 
the age and size of the animal, and weigh collec- 
tively from four to six pounds or upwards. 

The “feet” or ‘‘ noses ’’ of the tortoiseshell 
are chiefly in demand in China, The blades of 
the hawksbill or imbricated turtle are very 
transparent, and more beautifully mottled than 
those of the caret turtle; the es of the latter 
are thinner, and are not used for the same pur- 

es, but employed for veneering and inlay- 
ing work. The shell of the hawksbill has a 
blackish green colour, with yellowish spots, 
while the colour of the angen of the caret turtle 
is blackish, with irregular eee of 
golden yellow, and veined with red white, 
or of a brownish black, of various shades. 

The plates of the green or edible turtle are 
thin and flexible, and of slight manufacturing 
use. Their general colour is dull palish brown, 
streaked with patches of black, but not exhibiting 
those strong beautiful colours which so iarly 
distinguish that of the imbricated . The 
scales of the carapace of the loggerhead turtle are 
of a dark chestnut brown, very thin, and neither 
clear nor beautifully coloured ; hence they are of 
little value: but latterly some use a to be 
made of them, for the imports of turtleshell (as 
it is commercially named, in contradistinction to 
tortoiseshell) have averaged in the last four or 
five years in value £6,000 worth, wholesale about 
5s. or 6s.a pound; the range, has been, however, 
as low as 8d. to 3s. per pound for turtleshell. 

Of the shells of the smaller land-tortoises not 
much use is now commercially made; and 
they find no sale in this country. They were 
formerly worked up in the manufacture of 
ornamental articles, such as tea-caddies, work- 
boxes, card-cases, side-combs, &c.; but they 
have fallen almost into disuse, bein a 
seded by the marine tortoiseshell. In the ape 
Colony the dorsal shield or shell of a small land 
tortoise, about three inches in diameter, which is 
very beautiful, is made into a snuff-box. The 
kind called turtleshell in commerce is fused, 
more especially on the Continent, in buhl fur- 
niture. Tortoiseshell is used here 
for inlaying tables, cabinets, 


picture- and 
other ornamental articles, a suitable foil being | of 


placed below it, to give lustre and colour. 





The scales of the plastron, or under-shield, are 
of a yellow colour, and are used for many of the 
purposes of horn. This shell differs entirely in 
a ce, for instead of the mottled shaded 

with its varying tints and markings, it is 
of a bright yellow, ae somewhat the 
** hoof,” or connecting marginal pieces; but as 
these approach the upper part of the shell, they 
partake of its mottled colouring. 

The under plates and hoof are used for the 
manufacture of the gold or amber-coloured semi- 
transparent combs so much admired abroad. The 
Spanish ladies will often give £ 3or £4 foracomb 
ot plain yellow tortoiseshell, while a similar one 
of the mottled kind would not fetch there, per- 
haps, more than 20s, or 30s. Such is the in- 
fluence of fashion and taste. 

Turtleshell is usually detached from the cara- 

ace and bony frame-work by placing heat 
ow, or sometimes soaking it in boiling 
water. In the West Indies the plates, or blades, 
of tortoiseshell are removed by burying the 
carapace in the ground, or in the sand, for ten or 
twelve days. When taken up the blades fall off, 
and the thirteen dorsal pieces are easily collected, 
forming the before-mentioned eight “‘ sides,” two 
*thoofs,” one “skull,” and two “main plates.” A 
small hole is bored in each, so as to string them 
together, for no experienced buyer will pur- 
chase a case of tortoiseshell unless the whole 
of the shell is thus presented. Tortoiseshell is 
worked upon like horn, and is usually softened 
or rendered plastic by placing in boiling water, 
containing a handful of salt to the quart, for 
about an hour before working; but there is no 
necessity for previous soaking in cold water, as 
with horn. fi operating on the shell of young 
tortoises, the water has to be made salter, and 
the time of boiling should be less. Some articles 
are made by placing in brass moulds the rasp- 
ings, turnings, and shreds of tortoiseshell. The 
moulds, to the number of twelve to twenty, are 
then placed parallel in a boiler of hot water, and 
left till the softening and pressure show that the 
mould is filled; they are then taken out, and 
the objects polished and finished for sale. 

In the process of manufacture, the material, 
being custly, is economised as much as possible. 
For instance: in making the frames for eye- 
glasses, narrow strips of tortoiseshell are used, in 
which slits are cut with a saw, the slits being 
yee pera while the shell is warm, strained or 
pulled open, until they form circular or oval aper- 
tures, by the insertion of tapering triblets of the 
required shape. The same yielding or flexible 

roperty is made use of in the manufacture of 
xes, a round flat disc of shell being gradually 
forced by means of moulds into the form of a 
circular box with upright sides. The union of 
two or more pieces of shell may be effected by 
carefully scraping the parts that are to overlap, 
so as to render them perfectly free from % 
(even such as might arise from being touched by 
the fingers), softening them in hot water, press- 
ing them together with hot flat tongs, and thea 
plunging the joint into cold water. 

if, however, the heat is too great, the colours 
are much d so as to become almost 
black, as in the case of moulded snuff-boxes ; 
for tortoiseshell, being less fusible than horn, 
cannot be made soft enough to be moulded 
without some injury to the colour. Accordingly, 
the manufacturers never attempt to produce 
tortoiseshell combs with ornamental open work 
by means of dies, but in the following manner : 
A paper being pasted over the tortoiseshell, the 
pattern is drawn on the paper, 
out by means of drills and saws; the paper 
is then removed by — in water, and the 
surface of the pattern is finished by the graver. 

In making small side-combs, it is f 
while, in ee save a a material, ad 
em a machine, consisting of a cutter work- 
godparents bed (on 
which the shell is laid) to which is given a 
motion, advancing, by alternate inclination, first 
to one side and then to the other. By this 
means the teeth of two combs are cut at the 
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veneering it is usual to apply fish-glue mixed 
with lamp-black, vermilion, green, chrome, 
white or other colouring-matter, at the back of 
the shell, both to heighten its effect and to 
conceal the glue or cement by which it is 
secured to the wooden foundation. 

The uses of tortoiseshell for ornament are 
varied, and hi A ee number of articles, as 
must be generally wn, are made from this 
substance. Brown and light-coloured tortoise- 
shell is imported from India and China to 
Arr for ons the pos ae = 25s. 
the pound, the latter as much as £4. hinery 
has almost entirely hand-work in the 
cutting of the for fans, with 
exception of tortoiseshell and ivory. In China 
and Japan — cups saucers are 
made from material, little fancy boxes, 
cases for holding chopsticks and such like 
The artistic mode of lacquering, gilding, and 
ornamenting the tortoiseshell cups, and 
— sneer in Japan, has yet to 


ell se mage and dark spots that 
touch each other, and is as much as 
similar on both sides of the, plate, is in their eyes 
much finer, and, on this account, more eagerly 
bought by them than shell that wants this pecu- 


n the contrary, plates which are red- 
than black in their dark spots, which 
little white, and are more 
than spotted; in a word, in which the 
ac to the Chinese taste, are badly 
tributed, are less valued. This of 
Chinese makes them 
* heads” at unheard-of prices, such. 
ne go under the name of “ white 
for the varieties of which they have peculiar 
names. 
_ Tortoiseshell was much used to decorate fur- 
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in wearing the hair. A quart 
often realised three or > a - 
few years since the avera 


tes from 225. 


/ Holland (from Java) ...... 2,643 
(from Bombay) 6,265 
lippine Islands ......... 2,233 
United States ............... 819 

New Granada and Central 
A MD vsnsncesseseess 9,379 
British India .................. 14,053 
Australia catia cduatiaiteedetiecs 5,812 

W. IL. Islands and Hon- 
Spe aa $,711 
i) aes 1,398 


believed that in some upwards 
substance, valued at 
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South Wales. But the Egyp- 
known nothing of such mon- 
have used the land-tortoise, 
bly had the art of welding 
shell by means of heat. 
London International Exhibition, 
bracelets, brooches, orna- 
and rings were shown by M. 
ian manufacturer, who received a 
only lately that this 
ornament has come much into vogue 
tortoiseshell jewellery, however, is 
priced, and is taking 
of the vulcanite and jet ornaments 
worn. The tortoise- 
into ear - rings, 
brooches, bracelets, crosses, and other pendants, 
in which pigue gold ormaments and fancy cevices 
“England imports annually la tities of 
annua uan 
re and hecwror the. menepely in 
It would scarcely be 
of thirty 


- ||. more than £74,000, are imported into our country, 
: _ andon a poe of ~— about twenty-five 


At the last Paris Exhibition, among the coun- 
tries which exhibited tortoiseshell were Holland, 
Dutch India, the Bahamas, and Tahiti. A French 
exhibitor at Nossi-be, who exports 6,000 to 
7,000 Ibs. annually, showed some fine shells. 

To testify how wide-spread is the range of the 
marine-tortoise, it may be mentioned that tor- 
4 toiseshell comes to us from more countries than 
_ any similar raw ornamental substance. 
receive it from India and China, the Eastern 
and Pacific Islands, Australia, the 
West Indies, South America and Africa. The 
Indian islands furnish the largest supply of 
tortoiseshell for the European and Chinese 
emporia being Singapore, 
Manilla, and Batavia, from which 26,000 to 
30,000 Ibs. are annually exported. 

The comparative imports into the United 
Kingdom, and value, at two different periods, are 
shown in the following statistical official re- 


Sources or Suppty AND VALUE oF THE 
IMPORTS IN 1859. 
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years, as it is grea’ y dependen 
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£35,579 


The average-giftees as given in the Board gf 


Trade returns, ranged then from 145. to ly 
The imports in 1870 were from— 


Abs. Vatve. 
ee he aw 
Phili ine Islands .........-0836 ......... 1,886 
British India ................. 2,528 "84 
, Straits Settlements . 1,082 . 14 
ustralia... ba S> OI 6,220 
New Granada ........... 6,228 » 458 
W. I. Islands and Hon- ee 
uras . 9,576 6, 
Other Parts . -. 106438 ; pay 
| 49352 £ 32,503 
| Pipes « official prices in 1870 were from 
+ 80 145. Od. per pound, except East Indian 
tortoiseshell, which was 


in price for some 
t for its chief use, 
shion of the day 
of a century ago it 
guineas the pound; a 
ge wholesale price was 
: 15s., “y this year there 
Sasea Gemand, and a gradual 
— tendency in prices is manifested. Date 

past two or three years the price has ranged, 
to 285. per pound, for 
$s. per pound Altheegh Wen edhe sete 
J. . _ West Indian tor- 
toiseshell has lately been in request at high 


We 


prices, that from the East is considered the best, 
coming chiefly from the islands of the Archi- 
pelago. The plates are stronger, thicker, and 
cleaner, most elegantly variegated with whitish, 
yellowish, reddish, and dark brown clouds and 
undulations, forming when properly cut and 
polished, one of the most elegant articles for 
various ornamental purposes. At the last 
monthly public sales good dark-mottled shell 
on a light ground,—free from scab, and from 
thin red shell or dull colours,—from Zanzibar, 
Bombay, and Singapore, fetched wholesale 
28s. to 29s. 6d. per pound, and of West Indian 
tortoiseshell 4,000 to 5,000 lbs. were readily sold 
at from 315. to 41s. per pound, for fair to good 
quality “hoof ;” ordinary and medium, from 
255. 6d. to 32s., and even inferior realized as high 
as 11s. to 22s, per pound. 





OBITUARY. 


MRS, MARGARET SARAH CARPENTER. 


Our last month’s number briefly announced 
the decease of this lady, who died on the 
13th of November, in the eightieth year of 
her age. During more than half a cen- 
tury—namely, from 1814 to 1866—she was 
a regular exhibitor at the a Academy, 
and frequently at the British Institution, 
chiefly of portraits, but occasionally of 
pleasant fancy subjects. 

It was long believed in the Art-world, 
and is so stated in Mr. Ottley’s Supplement 
to Bryan’s “ Dictionary of Painters,” that 
Mrs. Carpenter was the daughter of Andrew 
Geddes, A.R.A. ; but Geddes was only four 
or five years ot age when she was born—at 
Salisbury, in 1793. Her father was Captain 
Geddes, of an Edinburgh family, who 
counted among its members some men of 
considerable professional and literary emi- 
nence. Miss Geddes took her early in- 
struction in Art from a drawing-master 
residing in Salisbury; and she had the 
advantage of studying the fine collection of 
paintings at Longford Castle, the seat of 
the Earl of Radnor, who evinced much 
interest in her progress. At the time when 
the Society of Arts gave encouragement to 
young artists, Miss Geddes sent, on the 
recommendation of Lord Radnor, contribu- 
tions there for three successive years, and 
each time her merits were publicly acknow- 
ledged ; for a study of a boy’s head she was 
awarded the large gold medal. 

In 1814 she came to London, and at 
once found full occupation as a portrait- 
painter ; her fancy subjects also met with 
success. Three years afterwards she mar- 
ried the late Mr. W. H. Carpenter, Keeper 
of the Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum : a sister was the wife of W. Col- 
lins, R.A., and mother of Mr. Wilkie Collins. 

Among Mrs. Carpenter's most notable 
portraits are those of Lord Kilcoursie, Lady 
Sarah De Crespigny (1812), Lord Folke- 
stone (1814), Mr. Baring (1815), Sir George 
Madden (1817), Lord Mark Kerr (1819), 
Sir H. Bunbury (1822), Lady Eastner (1825), 
Lord De Tabley (1829), Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge (1830), Lady Denbigh (1831),, Mrs. 
Herries (1832), Lady King, daughter of 
Lord Byron (1835), Lord John Manners, 
Dr. Whewell, Gibson, the sculptor, whose 
portrait is in the National Gallery. ‘ Devo- 
tion,’ a life-sized head of Anthony Stewart 
the miniature-painter, ‘ The Sisters, por- 
traits of Mrs. Carpenter’s two daughters, 
and a view of Ockham Church, were pur- 
chased by Mr. Sheepshanks, and are now 
at South Kensington. Two of her children, 
Mr. W. Carpenter and Miss Henrietta Car. 
penter, have successfully followed, as artists 
the footsteps of their mother ; the works of 





the former especially are favourably known. 





Had the Royal Academy a | 
law which denies a cone Cie de. | 


ranks, Mrs. Carpenter would most 

have gained, as she merited, a place in 
them ; but we despair of ever living to see 
the “ rights of women” vindicated in this 


respect : the doors of the institution are yet | 


too narrow for such to find entrance. 





WILLIAM FISK, 


The name of this artist, who died at 
Danbury, near Chelmsford, on the 8th of 
November, has long since disappeared from 
the catalogues of the Royal Academy, and 
other sere pee e sel He was 
born, in 1796-7, at Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex, 
a county in which his ancestors settled in 
the reign of Henry IV. At an early age he 
exhibited considerable taste for drawing, 
but his father, who farmed his own estate 
at Can Hall, in the same county, discoun- 
tenanced the boy’s favourite occupation or 
amusement ; and the latter, after complet- 
ing his education at Colchester, came, when 
he had reached the age of nineteen, to 
London where he was engaged ten 
in mercantile pursuits. But the old feeling 
had never died out, and after his marriage 
and the birth of his eldest son, he set 
steadily to work at painting ; he was then 
thirty-one years of age—somewhat late in 
life to commence the study of Art, yet he 
succeeded in qualifying himself for the 
pursuit. 

The first picture he sent to the Academy 
was in 1829; it was a portrait of W. R. 
Bigg, R.A., a painter whose name is now 
almost forgotten; he died in 1828. All 
Mr. Fisk’s exhibited pictures up to 1835 
were portraits. In the following year he 
ap as a painter of history, in ‘ The 
Coronation of Robert the Bruce ;’ and from 
that date he sent pictures of this kind annu- 
ally to the Academy. His contributions were 
‘ La Journée des Dupes, and ‘ Leonardo da 
Vinci dying in the arms of Francis I.’ (1838), 
‘Attempted Assassination of Lorenzo di 
Medici in Florence, 1478 (1839), Cromwell’s 
Family,interceding for the Life of Charles I,’ 
(1840), ‘Charles V. picking up Titian’s 
Pencil’ (1841), ‘ Trial of Charles I’ (1842) 
‘Charles 1. passing through the ma Pr 
Hall, Whitehall, to Execution’ (1845). 
Other pictures, not historical, are ‘ 
Rivals’ (1844), ‘Sir R de ar 
Will Honeycomb, Sukey, &c., in the Temp 
Cloisters’ (1845). This was the last work 
Mr. Fisk ever exhibited, with the exception 
of a portrait in 1848. 

—— of ag pe my pictures have 
come widely known by engravings on 
rather a large scale, and are popular from 
the agreeable manner in which the ~~ 
respectively are treated. ‘ The Trial of the 
Earl of Strafford’—an unexhibited picture, 
we believe—was a most successful engrav- 
ing, and was re-engraved in order to supply 
the demand ; the artist was then to 
by the publisher for a companion-work ; 
hence ‘The Trial of Charles I.’ To the 
‘Attempted Assassination of Lorenzo di 
Medici, was awarded, in 1840, the gold 
medal of the Manchester Institution for the 
“best historical picture” exhibited in the 
gallery of the Society. 
_ If Mr. Fisk’s works may not be classed 
in a high rank of historical painting, they 
are most creditable examples—well com- 
posed, careful in execution, and accurate in 
costumes and accessories. He retired, 
almost in the prime of life, to a property he 
purchased in Essex, and there entirely 


relinquished his profession. At the time of 


his death he was in the seventy-sixth year 
of his age. 
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THOMAS SULLY. 

The oldest American artist, and, perhaps, 
the most distinguished portrait-painter in 
the States, Thomas Sully, died in Philadel- 
phia on the 5th of November, in the nine- 
tieth year of his age. He was born, in 
1783, at Horncastle, in Lincolnshire; but 
was taken by his parents, at a very earl 
age, to America. After studying as muc 
of Art as could at the period be learned in 
Charleston, he went to Richmond, and 
became very popular as a portrait-painter ; 
thence he removed, in 1809, to Philadelphia, 
where he resided till the day of his death, 
making occasional visits to other American 
cities and to Europe. In 1838 he came to 
London, commissioned to paint a portrait 
of the Queen for the St. George’s Society of 
Philadelphia; the picture is now in the 
gallery of the Pennsylvania Society of Fine 
Arts.. A duplicate formerly existed in the 
hall of the St. Andrews Society of Charles- 
ton, but was destroyed by the t fire 
which laid waste nearly the half of the city 
during the recent civil war. 

His countryman, H.T. Tuckerman, author 
of “ Artist-Life in America,” whose death 
we noticed but a very few months ago, 
speaks of Sully thus :--“It seems a rule 
and habit with him never to send a dis- 
agreeable portrait from his easel. He has 
an extremely dexterous way of flattering 
without seeming to do so, of crystallizing 
better moments, and fixing happy attitudes. 
All his men, and especially his women, 
have an air of breeding, a high tone, and a 
genteel carriage. His taste in costume is 
excellent. One always feels at least in 
good society among his portraits. He 
seems to paint only ladies and gentle- 
men.” 

Conspicuous among his portraits are 
those of T. Jefferson, General Lafayette, 
G. F. Cooke'the actor, Charles Kemble, 
and his daughter Fanny Kemble, Mrs. 
Wood the distinguished vocalist, and 
others. Sully was the intimate friend of 
Gilbert Stuart, whose works are well known. 
in our own country, and he was the asso- 
ciate, in early life, of C. R. Leslie, R.A., 
whose genius he was among the first to 
recognise. 

The New York correspondent of the 
Standard, referring, in that paper of the 
date of November 21, to the death of Sully, 
gives the following very interesting state- 
ments :—“ Fifteen years ago a generous and 
intelligent patron of Art in Philadelphia 
commissioned Mr. Sully and the late Rem- 
brandt Peale to paint each other’s portraits 
for his gallery. Both these artists had 
passed threescore and ten, but both entered 
with zeal into their respective tasks ; the 
portraits were completed, and the evening 
when they were hung up will long be 
remembered by the large assembly of 
friends who were invited to witness the 
omen ceremony. A very graceful act of 

omage to Mr. Sully’s talents and virtues 
was rendered lately by the Common Council 
of Philadelphia. It had been determined, 
in the carrying out of certain ay Meo a 
to extend a particular street ; but learning 
that this would involve the demolition of 
the artist’s dwelling, the matter was recon- 
sidered, and it was resolved that the work 
should not be done in his lifetime. Accord- 
ingly, the old man was left undisturbed 
among his books and busts and ym, 
just as he had arranged them, and there he 
peacefully passed away.” 

[We are compelled to postpone till next 
month, notices of Messrs. R. J. Lane, J. 
Partridge, and A. Rankley, whose deaths 
have been announced. } 





THE 
NEW BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
39, OLD BOND STREET. 


Tuts exhibition, like those that have preceded it 
here, consists of a mixture of foreign and English 
care generally small in size, and aga 

4 every popular direction of taste. 
exhibition of these days s the derelic- 
tion of poetry and history for matter of fact and 
every-day incident. What, therefore, may be 
held up as wanting here is not less so, though in 
various ons, in other institutions. 

The number of works exhibited is two hundred 
and_ fifty-eight; and am ma Re contributors are 
W. Cave Thomas, H. us, Baron .Gudin, 
B. W. Leader, C. T. Lidderdale, De Haas, De 
Breanski, H. Schlesinger, F. Goodall, R.A., 

. Peel, A. Corbould, J. H. Walker, Marshal 

laxton, C. M. Webb, W. Gale, J. H. L. de 
Haas, T. Earl, R. Ansdell, R.A., C. Marshall, 
F. Lamoriniére, &c. In all ibi now 
the range is very wide, rising from slight 
mementoes of suggestions and ideas, to pic- 
tures laboriously worked up to that perfection 
which our neighbours term solidarité. Mr. 
Cave Thomas’s contribution is a Mes cre 
oil-colour called ‘ The ‘> of esign 
for a Mortuary Chapel, Munich’ (55), ,where- 
in we read that Death seems to have nearly 
fulfilled his office, for he is destroying the 
serpent as his last victim. On his left is a king, 
the symbols of whose power are broken, on 
the right is a figure representing humanity, 
generally accompanied by allusions to wealth 
and greatness. The composition is not copious ; 
indeed, rather sparse, but no object is introdu 
that does not leave a profound impression. 
The? locality is re’ ted as an extensive 
Golgotha. When this is worked out in the 
artist’s pointedly descriptive manner, it will be a 
work of infinite grandeur. ‘ Jago and Roderigo 
—a Sketch’ (60), H. C. Selous, is from the third 
scene of the first act of Othello, wherein the 
latter asks :— 


P wn will 5 a Java thou ? 
ago. . gO to and sleep. 
Redevigo i will incontinently drown myself,” &c, 


Roderigo is seated in an arm-chair, and Iago 
stands behind him. The figure of Iago would 
stand well for a Mephistopheles—the idea that 
seems to have occupied mind of the artist 
while painting it. Considering maturely the 
arrangement of Schlesinger’s picture (246), to 
which there is no title, the taste of the whole 
must be fully acknowledged, It is the head and 
bust of a Spanish or Italian lady, with an expres- 
sion really charming, and a flesh-surface that 
would seemto yield to the touch. A picture 
like this challenges minute inspection ; we find, 
therefore, and regret, that the hands are too 
large. ‘A Dutch Interior’ (19), C. J. Grips, is 
one of four pictures by this painter, all composed 
in the same taste, and showi cially very 
meritorious ——— “¢ ie A ting. ‘In 
Bad Company ’ (28), C. M. Webb, represents a 
farmer, Belgian or French, playing cards in a 
cabaret with one of a party of swindlers. The 
persons are distinctly characterized. By 
the same artist there is the very novel subject of 
‘A Game at Chess’ (35) ; but this time without 
any of the state circumstances of high life. In 
contrast to this by its extreme softness may be 
noted ‘The Path by the River’ (38), A. W. 
Bayes, remarkable only for the dreamy, flitting 
character of the fi 

Referring to what is called the New French 
School we have ‘ Afternoon on the Sands’ (56), 
and ‘ The Close of the wie megeany 77)» 
both 7. J. Hennessy ; and yet more definite, 
by J. N. Whistler, ‘A Grey Note’ (198), among 
the water-colour works. O who consider 
attentively the manner of these paintings will be 
curious to know in what direction it will be canied 
out. It may be interestin gic watch the progress 
of this so-called school, which, as we see here, is 
not —— followers ans ee rae 

ters of landscape and marine subjects. 

mcm have observed their essays, they have 
only as yet pronounced themselves children of the 
mist. As the very antipodes of this kind of 
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and his “ ea pep ere gures 
Sees Sr ae , his dinner. The 


is picture is all sweetness; but, 
on the 


, a *Landscape—Drenthe, Hol- 

YW. Roelofs, of some of whose produc- 

have not been able to find terms suffi- 

to speak—the manner of work- 

to a degree. A ‘Near Capel 

Wales’ (46), B. W. Leader, is light, 

and a landscape of re- 

fined taste. Also of notice are ‘ Morning 

in Norway’ (49), A. Wust; ‘Cattle—Morning’ 

Slay though’ etbavins teclchiy, polio’ 

t ou t ted, 

* Flowers,’ D. De Notre (61); and H. 

ron Nn Mier painted wil aie ent ait 
ts t 

are a ‘Landscape’ J. W. Von Borselen ; 

‘A Fresh Breeze’ 80), J T. ; ‘On 

. M. Webb, certainly 

and agreeable picture he has 


of the seasons artists have 


in nies aoe datieand with moderate success, 


but the detail in which they have become involved 
by the fashions of the time has induced the 
attempt to define the year, month by month. 
Thus not only are the flowery months of the 


Sothageak thecepens af setae te aeaay bom 
i ish the nature in January from 
that in Pelahy todd deemed a ter share 
of the arunsens: Haves fea : ae : lly 
posssess, or i n painting. 
. Serine. These sew fo nent “(13H),C. W! Wyllie, 
is a picture of the class alluded to, It ts 
a cctligibie ae oe gine oy t — 
intelli as ding approach f. 
‘L’Etang aux H de Calm ’ 
(168), F. Lamoriniére, is quiet and unassuming : 
it shows how an interesting ing may 
made from very slight ma’ Next to that 
is an ‘Autumn Moonrise on the Thames, 
near Henley’ (169), G. F. Teniswood, finished 
with great delicacy. Another production by 
Mr. Teniswood, equally —_ is Boag ot 
s *(171). ‘A Study at * (247), 
F Goodale RA as much of the reality that 
has characterized this painter’s more important 
subjects. The Baron Gudin’s ‘ Sunset off the 
South Coast’ (30), is a favourable example of 
this eminent painter’ nt manner; and 


meda ’ (99), C. T. Lidderdale; ‘On Guard ’ (123), 
R. , R.A. ; and ‘ Cattle—Approaching 
7. £58} D. ere + (138), J. 1 

n ‘ nseremme’ (I ‘>. F 
Leonard, ‘tts emtone on dineren the ithpeané of 
effect and execution between the foregound and 


distance, the near portions being so much more 
than the more distant. 


gathering of the best ele- 
com 


drawings are hung on a 

leaves, an arrangement 
be conveniently seen. 
Chief’ (191), Clara Montalba, 


movable 
can all 
+ others also notice- 
70” (204), A. Ballin ; 
Lute’ (206), M. L. Gow; ‘First Snow 
utumn in Loch-na-gar’ (207), A. Wool- 


spirited sketc 
*Early S > (215), W. P. Burton ; 

‘ . tat f, dietehe ‘Study. of 
me Cee vines ’(199), R. T. Pritchett 
‘An Old Worcestershire Cottage’ (209), G. R. 
; ‘The ae J. Stark ; and 

. L. Fripp, A. B. Donaldson, T. C. 


Walker; * The Gossip’s 
ae 
; Spinning- Wheel’ (210), H. 
it drawings are in number 
attractive and interest- 
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CHAPTERS TOWARDS A HISTORY 
OF ORNAMENTAL ART. 


BY F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A. 


I 


Tue history of the practice of Ornamental Art, 
i ee es that have guided its pursuit, the 
ifications caused by external conditions, the 
various ramifications, the subtle influences of 
race or religion, present a theme so vast that no 
one writer could ever hope to achieve success, 
no one mind trace a path through the multi- 
tudinous avenues of thought, no one hand 
accomplish even the mechanical task involved in 
the drawing up of such a series of volumes, a 
library in themselves, as the subject would 
demand. The reader then, glancing again at 
the title adopted for this series of papers, may 
well feel inclined to question its fitness ; but we 
would endeavour to reconcile him to our labours 
by the prompt confession that we have no hope 
of achieving more in the limited space at our 
disposal than contributing some few scattered 
ideas for his consideration, leaving him—our 
remarks being merely suggestive, by no means 
exhaustive—to ‘supplement our labours by the 
ne - <a of others who ara es 

greater length made the various points, upon whi 
we can only briefly dwell, their especial study, if 
we should prove so fortunate as to awaken by our 
remarks the desire to know still more of these 
matters. While, therefore, it would be impos- 
sible to give anything but the briefest summary 
of the main features of the general subject, a 
matter that, from the baldness of detail, would 
be but repellant,jit has seemed not undesirable 
that, avoiding any formal profession of an 
attempt to write a history of the subject as a 
whole, we should nevertheless take up some few 
points—points that will, as we hope, be felt of 
eral interest and utility—and dwell at some 
Rittle length upon them. There are many cha- 
racteristic features that may thus be temporarily 
isolated for our passing consideration; we need 
here mention but a few, as, for instance, the 
influence of symbolism and religious belief on 
particular styles of Ornamental Art; the greater 
or less use of animal or vegetable forms, with its 
attendant question of the due amount of healthy 
naturalism or necessary conventionalism to be 
observed in their representation as elements of 
decorative design—the history and modifications 
of the various forms that, as the fret, the an- 
themion, the patera, the guilloche, though es- 
pecially characteristic of ,classic Art, crop up, 
more or less recognisably at almost all periods. 
Another matter, not altogether without interest 
we trust, will be found for our consideration in 
dwelling for awhile on the use of caligraphy, or 
the adornment of written characters, as in the 
Eastern styles, as an element of design. A 
further suggestive subject will be found in the 
influence of symmetry, repetition, variation, 
tion, and subordination on the work of 

e designer; while, not to weary our, readers 
yet on the threshold, we will only mention in 
conclusion the influence that geometrical forms 
have at all times exercised in Decorative Art; 
and it is this that forms the subject-matter of 
Op ours remarks. ‘ P 

e influence of geometric forms upon design 
has in almost all periods been very marked ; in 
some styles, as in those of the thirteenth century, 
known as the Early English and Early Italian, 
much more so than in others, but in no period 
of Art is it altogether ignored. 

Geometry, as a science, was one of the earliest 
studies of mankind; its origin cannot now be 
determined, though it is legendarily associated 
with the ancient Egyptians. The annual over- 
flow of the Nile waters caused, by the destruc- 
tion of land-marks, such frequent disputations as 
to rights of property, that it became essential to 
devise some means by which boundaries could 
be ascertained and recorded, and, if need be, 
oy in case $ accident ; hence, as we are 
told, the origin of geometry, a word literally 
meaning fax fhe coon The study, how- 
ever, has, no doubt, like many others, been the 
result of gradual but slow growth, many minds 


adding stores of fresh knowledge, many cen- 





a <. — etic and gon 
river c appearance o coun! 
Per: am. Fm cack year, gives rise to — 
and various discussions among neighbouring 
landowners, about the extent of their property ; 
and it would be difficult for any to decide upon 
their claims without oo founded on geometry.” 
Besides Diodorus, » Herodotus, Clemens, 
Strabo, and several other early writers, ascribe 
the rise of geometrical science to the same 
nation, and from the same cause. The Greeks, 
who borrowed very > ae ways from 
the older experience and of Egypt, made 
eat advances in geometrical knowledge; 
hales (600 B.C.) and Pythagoras (540 B.C,), being 
perhaps the greatest masters of the science in 
the early national history; while, later on, the 
labours of Euclid and his disciples in the school 
of Alexandria still further advanced the know- 
ledge of the subject. The Romans made little 
progress in mathematical knowledge, being 
content to avail themselves of the learning of the 
more polished Greeks. The practical study of 
applied geometry was, perhaps, never so tho- 
roughly wrought out as among the Moors, 
their ornament being full of the most elaborate 
combinations, though in the theoretical and 
scientific phase of the subject they made but 
little progress ; nor do we find the mathematical 
study of geometry making any advances among 
other early peoples, as the Babylonians, Jews, 
or Chinese. 


We have, however, now to consider the prac- 
tical outcome of this mathematical knowledge 
handed down to us; and throughout the rest 
of our paper must consider geometry not from 
its scientific but from its artistic side; not the 
value of its study as a mental exercise, but the 
charm it is able to afford the eye, and through it 
the mind, as an element in Art-work. 

One of our authorities on matters connected 
with design has laid down the law that “all 
ornament should be based on a trical 
construction ;”’ and though at first sight we feel 
inclined to doubt whether all ornament should 
be thus bound by so rigid a law, we shall, 
nevertheless, on consideration and investigation, 

to admit the charm that a geometric 
able to im to an even otherwise 
i enhanced beauty that it 
gives in all cases, though the more noble the 
ornament the less will the geometric basis, 
though still valuable, be obtrusive. It is 
interesting and remarkable to notice the uni- 
versal adhesion to this principle ; for whether we 
study the examples now in course of = 
among us, the result of English and 
strength and skill, assisted by the thousands of 
avenues of knowledge and ge 3 now open to 
the designer; or the remains o and 
Assyrian ornament, the brainwork and hand- 
work of men who toiled and thought some 
thousands of years before the Christian era; or 
whether we contrast the deli and refinement 
of the best French, German, or lish Art with 
the rude carvings or pottery of Sandwich 
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h | employment of colour 


are drawn, one at right angles 
uare, the second intersecting 
five degrees ; this 

within the square 

and external to it on the 


may be, a sense of flatness is an essential quality ; 
call elo dist Woo fod 0 grest cbventags ia e 
use of as by their means the 
feeling of flatness of surface is easily obtainable, 
and yet combined with this almost ‘any degree 
of complexity and richness of effect in form and 


colour at the same time. The early Italian | dia 


churches afford us numerous excellent examples 
of the true use and beauty of geometric forms 


as , Or as surface-decoration 


Santa Anastasia in Verona, St. 


Fig. 4. 


fig. 3. 


John Lateran in Rome, and many others illus- 
trate very fully both the charm oe propriety 
of geometrical designs as a feature in Decorative 
Art; a Srampie is seen in Fig, 8, 0 

of inlay, Duomo, Florence. To 


: of geometry a symbolic or 

meaning been attached, as fa the case 
teral triangle, circle, hexagon, and 

; the consideration of this will, however, 

: fitly come before us in our remarks in a 
uture paper on Symbolism : it is merely men- 


Fig. 5. 


tioned now as affordin 
constant recurrence of these 


Another great advan 


more reason for the 
forms in Ornamental 


geometric basi faulting from a 
with me Aen 2 Par mg the great facility 


can be put to b 
inary skill, for the meet anes 


inlaid cabinet in | surface are m 


t units is very 


the v 


fine collection ot such things in the 
South i 


Museum, this aan 2 i 
i from great simpli in the 
a gpg Si seen, the brilliant-looking 
pattern being entirely composed’ of one 
form of triangle, and the richness of the design, 
as a whole, being mt A = defining 
os any is in itself sufficient y 
i immense variety ; this was very striking 
aes etme A Exhibition of 1862, 
where one of our leading English manufacturers 
of enamelled tiles, had what, at a casual \ 
appeared to be a beautifully varied | ) 
designs, and yet, on closer investigation, it 
became apparent that the whole secret lay in the 
colouring, and that the actual geometric lines 
were the same throughout the series. 


stellate 


In the same exhibition, among a large col- 
lection of drawings sent from the Madras School 
of Art, were some that derived great interest 
from their recognition of this necessity of a 
knowledge of geometry as an essential in the 
study of design: the drawings referred to were 
simple outlines of geometric, straight-lined, and 
curvilinear figures combined into patterns of 
varying degrees of complexity, and were the first 
exercises required of a student to test and deve- 
<< powers ; while the Belgian Government 
exhibited a large collection of objects made at the 
Kinder-Garten School of Nevilles, and con- 
—s among them numerous examples of 
plaiting and geometric combinations constructed 
out of slips of coloured paper, or straw stained of 
various tints. 

We have already‘said that in any floor-cover- 
ing a sense of flatness is a valuable, in fact an 
indispensable, quality; hence, while a good 

per is very suitable, the great bunches of 
roses tied together by streaming ribbons into 
long festoons, though only too common in car- 


ing, are an offence against good taste. We 
oo fately seen a singel 
in a carpet where stud-like or 
orms 





rly grotesque violation 
of all — 
bossy 


t of fictitious brass were spread at 
intervals over the floor, their assumed function 
being to fasten down a counterfeit ribbon that 
between these points of attachment was repre- 











| 


Fig. 8. 


sented as freely waving over the ground ; the 
alternative marten gran, to step from boss 


to boss in crossin € room, or to risk being 
thrown down 


r Y numerous pitfalls laid by 
the disengaged lo yap ble thing,” 
or further attraction still, “a great novelty,” Bat 
none the less an outrage and an offence, not 
only, as one would imagine, against artistic 
canons of taste, but also against even that com- 
mon sense, the possession of which, unlike the 
canons, so few are willing to repudiate. Even 
the exclusive use of geometrical forms is not a 
sufficient safeguard against this error, the simu- 
lation of relief where flatness and evenness of 

ost essential, as we can very conclu- 








ii; and we see the same 
Fic.'2, o povement fam Seats 
Rome, a church containing 
ples of geometric design, 
treatment as the present exam 
the example from the inlaid 
20), already referred to, the 
committed, and all our readers 
reflection, see how superior to this is 


tine ratte sy (Fig. 8) : 

more especially as it too, like 

its effect on he ition of 
stellate form over its surface :—how 
the first ; gt as in feeling the 
the side of . 20 we ee 
desi ig. 21), based on the 

i gh an illustration ad 


lines, 

variety that is easily obtainable 
design, the emphasising or su 
some of the forms, and also as an 


Fig. 10. 


what we hold would have been a more pe 
priate treatment under the circumstances the 
case. E 

Geometry enters very largely into Gothic 
sctteaaal and the ornamental details that 
spring from and adorn the construction, and 
many of the most characteristic and typical 
forms, are markedly geometric in character; 
as, for instance, the dog-tooth moulding of the 
Early English period, the ball-flower, central 
form of Fig. 27, of the second or 








Fig. 1. 


the Tudor rose of the third or Per- 
pendicular riod, no less than the ruder 

of the billet, nail-head, zig-zag, &c., in 
Norman work that led these. The window 
traceries of the various Pointed styles are dis- 
tinctly geometric in their main lines. In the 
Early English, though the lancets aré generally 
single in form, they at times have trefoliated 
heads, as in Raunds Church, Northamptonshire ; 
while at other times two lancets in combination 


period, and 


have a pierced circle over them—the 
towards the wonderful richness of 


. 


examples, as later on a too 

of detail makes itself felt. In 
the geometric panels so com 
stained glass are uently very 
tiful in form. Shaft-sections 
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variably geometric, in simple work circular or 
square; at other times a central mass, 
surrounded by smaller shafts of the same section, 
<i Camahonys simple sghatmoaagine iene: 
at t a simple right-line re, 

while in richer adh. several geometric 
lorms are combined. Gothic tiles, though fre- 
quently decorated with rude” figure - subj 
rot animals, foliated is — forms, have 

ese designs generally en within a 

metric framework. ! i 


In warm countries the windows are frequently 
—_ carved ; it is essential that, for the sake of 
air, the — gs should be*numerous, while, to 

penetration of the sun’s rays, they 
are very small: they are therefore ‘ordinarily 
arranged according to some geometric pattern— 
and frequently one of great intricacy. Very 
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Fig. 13. 


good examples may be seen in Cairo and 
throughout India. 

Geometrical forms are not uncommon in 
Nature ; perhaps the most beautiful illustrations 
will be found in the crystals of falling snow. 
Minute and evanescent as they are, the vari 
of design seen in them, and its charming deli- 
cacy, are something wonderful ; they are all stel- 
late forms, with six rays. Of these, three are 
sometimes much more fully developed than the 


three that alternate with them. If any of our 
readers who are interested in designing will 
take the trouble to refer to Lardner, Glaisher, 
or some such reliable author who figures some 
of these varieties,—or, better still, will, during a 

tle fall of snow, allow a few of the to 
all on black cloth,—they will find themselves 
7 repaid. Care must be taken not to 
breathe on the natural specimens while examin- 
ing them, or they will at once melt, and all the 
s ision that is so beautiful a character 
will dissolve : in a heavy snowstorm the spicule 
get broken in their descent, and the forms are 
often very imperfect. Many kinds of star-fish 
assume various modifications of the pentagon. 
The section of the stem of the Stapelia Hystrix, 
a native of south-east Africa, is a very beautiful 
pentagonal star; and the stem of the meadow- 
sweet, when cut across, is seen to be five- 
sided, but the angles are replaced by rounded 
lobes. A large number of our flowers are found 
to be pentagonal in plan; the London pride, crow- 


oot, avens, cockle, primrose, hawthorn, elder, 
ae keen are but a iy ——- ; 
whi e hexa arrangement is seen e 
lily of the valley, tulip, crown-im » snow- 
drop, crocus, &c. e holly, , and 
tormentil, among numerous others, have their 
based on a square; we see the square also 

the section of the stem of many of the Labiate 
plants, ¢.g., the white dead-nettle, and ground- 





ivy. In most aquatic plants, as in the water- 
tain, the sedges, &c., the stem is an equi- 
triangle in transverse section. 


Fig. 18, Fig. 19. 


Turning our attention briefly to the leading 
fe found in Ornamental Art, we 


The equilateral triangle, 
except when symbolically introduced, is 
found alone; we have an illustration, however, 
of its use in Fig. 11, a 
cornice. It is more 
combination with the hexagon, as in Fig. 26, 
and the ingenious design made up of hexagons, 
uilateral triangles, and squares, Fig. 25. The 
sides, as in the example from the Duomo (Fig. 8), 
are sometimes curvilinear. The right-angled 
triangle formed by cutting a square in halves or 
— diagonally, is a much more common 
orm, owing to its working so well with the 
uare. In Fig. 24, a piece of Italian wood- 
inlay of the fifteenth century (South Kensington 
Museum), the pattern is composed entirely of 


Fig. 20. Fig. 21. 

these forms, and we see them again in combina- 
tion with the —_— in Figs. 3 and 6, examples 
from Assisi. The square is a very early form ; 
we see various applications of it in the three 
Egyptian examples (Figs. 4, 5, and 12), and 


Fig. 22. 


again in the reliet exam 
lozenge or rhombus, a m 
and oblong, are also 
=e: cen Ol oes them : 

ustrations, gonal figures, 
hexagon is by far the most common ; 
doubt, is owing to the fact that, as in 
om these forms can be placed in jux 
(Fig. 10), 


Ceeastontot 





| Som, some form, waved line, 
guilloche. It will be easily seen 
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Fig. 24. 
times. As derivatives from the circle, we have 
the semicircle, trefoil, quatrefoil, and multifoil 
vesica, 
that the scale 


form and the waved line result from 


eh in Fie. A 17. e 


by the intersection of two arcs, has symbolic 
a and is found only in Christian Art. 
The guilloche, in its numerous modifications, is 

i Greek, Roman, and 


dealing with the 
simpler forms of design; and though in these 
geometry is the life, and often the only feature, 
we must still bear in mind that as we rise 
higher, employing treatments of animal or - 
table form, the sinks into a su i- 
nate place. It is still, however, very useful in 
setting out and defining leading lines and masses 
in a design; but beyond that, except in minor 
cases, it is powerless to please. It is valuable, 
for instance, in a fourteenth-century diaper, 
where the surface is cut up into 
lozenges, both as 
account of the contrast obtained; but the 
we now admire is not the 
design, but the delicate fi 
with oak, buttercup, or maple ; and 
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archives of Florence or otherwise preserved. 
The neath entitled “ Photographic Fac-similes 
of the Writings of the Old Masters, from the 
Fourteenth to the Eighteenth Centuries. 
Edited ty the Chevalier Carlo Pini, Keeper of 
the Prints and Drawings in the Gallery of 
Florence.” Each fac-simile is accompanied by a 
brief notice of the artist, by Chevalier Gaetano 
Milanesi, one of the most distinguished writers 
Art and antiquity in Italy. These‘notices 
charmingly written, and, although neces- 
sarily brief, seize and express in the hap- 
piest language the characteristics of each great 
master, and contain new and important facts. 
The —— vary in interest ; some, brief as 
they are, form admirable texts for essays ; 
admit us to a view of the inner life, thoughts, 
feelings of the writers hitherto little known, 
and detail facts in the histories or opinions of 
these men or of their time, which are very sug- 
gestive. This work has been warmly welcomed, 
especially in Germany, and it is to be regretted 
that it is little known in England. 
There is a rising school of young artists in 
Florence, and six of the ablest of these have 
united to extinguish the shameless system which 
has so long iled of touting, through agents, 
valets-de- piace, and others, who conduct 
strangers to studios; and insist,on a share of the 
spoils, Of course, it is young artists who are in 
a special manner the victims of this system. 
The association consists of six very rising men, 
and includes one Englishman, who, in fact, has 
been the chief mover in the scheme, Mr. 


Spranger, a landscape-painter. Signori Vineer 
and Conti may S gp ially mentioned as 
among his Italian coadjutors, both painters 
somewhat in the manner of Meissonier, and 
both making rapid strides to excellence. It is 
the of these gentlemen to erect six 
studios, com lete in every respect, with a central 
hall or ‘eahibition-r0om of noble proportions. 
The municipality, pleased with the project and 
the spirit of the artists, has given the necessary 
ground at a very moderate rate, and in a short 
time the studios will be built, and will become 
places of interest to visitors to Florence as well 
as 4 natives. 

of improvement in the city of 
Florence has been arrested by the transfer of its 
title and position of capital to Rome. The 
Italians, animated by a sentiment which was 
natural, insisted on this transfer, but no act 
could be more injudicious, so far as convenience 
and salubrity are concerned; and the amount of 
distress caused to government officials of all 
kinds, by their enforced movement to and 
residence in one of the unhealthiest cities in 
Europe, has been painful to contemplate. The 
improvements made in Florence during her brief 
empire as Capital have been surprisingly exten- 
sive, and are, on the whole, in good taste. A 
considerable portion of the old walls have been 
thrown down, and handsome boulevards take 
their sees Spacious, airy, and planted in the 
Frenc manner ; while residences are gradually 
rising on both sides of them. On the side of the 
Roman and S. Niccolo Gates a drive has been 
formed, that is unsurpassed in Europe for the 
a oe 7— in which it is laid out, and 

‘ws it comm J 

and the Val Amo, = ands of Florence 
accommodation 


surrounding scen 
been thought of for the 
ward and ‘delight of all classes: a 
road for carriages and equestrians, noble 
pathways for pedestrians, shaded b trees, and 


ardens as resting-places at interv i 
als, gay with 
lower — fountains. Near S, Ministe, this 
—— Ive becomes the great “Place” of 
ichael Angelo, and the centre will contain a 
—— to the immortal artist. 
© tormation, in the vicinity of t i 
> new streets and squares, eons hae 
v¢ English manner, but freely Open to all, hay 
iven a lighter and Sayer expression to Flor : 
erent from its former rather sombre poser 








Some serious errors were commi in 
the century, and the interiors of the Cathedral and 
S. Maria Novella unhappily suffered severely 
from very injudicious alterations. r 
The Florentines are now‘ conscious of this, 


while the architects 
manifest better taste. The famous Bengello, 
now the museum of Middle Age and sy vem 
cento works of Art, as well as of others of 1: 
day, is a good example of careful restoration, 
and is one of the most interesting shrines of Art 
in Europe. In the principal centres of Italian 
commerce new work is in progress to satisfy 
the necessities of a people who, governing 
themselves constitutionally, are rapidly increas- 
ing in wealth and enlightenment. Milan is 
becoming a very handsome city. Bologna is 
extending and opening up, and man of the new 
buildings in both cities are well designed, 
splendid in material and solidly —— 
Genoa, fast growing in prosperity, follo 
the same Py but this city never possessed a 
really good native school of artists, and her 
modern architects are doing their best to ruin 
her character and splendour. The architecture 
of the new streets, which are badly laid out, 
is incredibly ugly; the new painted houses— 
Genoa was famous for its painted houses—look as 
false as, and are in worse taste than, the scenery 
of inferior theatres. The gigantic size of most 
of the new erections dwarfs the proportions of 
the town, and spoils entirely some of the finest 
panoramic views for which it was famous. The 
only good work of architecture is the new ceme- 
tery, which is magnificent in proportion, and 
admirable in plan. The demand for monuments 
has created a new school of sculpture of very 
considerable merit in the short space of twenty 
years, and more handsome monuments and 
tombs have been erected in that short period, 
by private munificence alone, than have been 
w bas in St. Paul’s,{London, and in West- 
minster Abbey in a century. This cemetery is 
the most remarkable monument of the age, 
mae as the combined work of a munici- 
pality and of the citizens, and it has as'a pecu- 
niary "speculation paid most liberally. Thus 
showing that a really splendid design commands 
success when it is combined with an appeal to 
the best feelings. 

The great commemorative festival, held in 
Milan a short time ago, in honour of tC) 
da Vinci, on which occasion a monument of that 
great man was inaugurated, has itself been 
commemorated by a very valuable and impor- 
tant publication at the cost of the Italian 
Government. It is called the “ Saggio Vin- 
ciano,” and is a magnificent volume in folio. 
The portrait of Da Vinei, facing the title, is a 
fac-simile of a drawing by himself in the Royal 
Library at Turin. The biography is written by 
the Cavaliere Mongeri, who, with some friends, 
wrote and aren oe a new guide to Milan for 
visitors to the festival. The historic illustration 
of the great artist’s works is from the pen of the 
Cavaliere Boito, and the notice of his scientific 
labours by that of Professor Govi; the work 
contains photographic fac-similes of the original 
drawings and MSS. in the Ambrosian Library. 
Two hundred copies are reserved of this superb 
Seep + An Bape y to public institu- 
ions, and one hun ill be dis: 
selected body of subscribers. sascha 
ay he Conte Avia, of Marzobotti, has printed, 
illustrated, and privately published a handsome 
work on the prehistoric remains found in the 
excavations made on his estate. The text is by 
the well-known and accomplished archeologist, 
the Count Gozzadini. This work may be had 
for 9 -. ~ ~ money, as the Count has 
printed it for his friends, and i 
a ine besides.” ito ox 

The late Duc de Luynes caused to be printed 
ptivately, memoirs of the family of the Alberti? 
reine ameng other and varied information, 
contain a notice of the great architect, Leon 
Battista Alberti. The wah was written’ by the 
Conte Posserini from the original documents in 


the possession of the Alberti family. 


and are more thoughtful, 
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— to have conferred the medal of the Golden 
eart on three Belgian artists—Alma | 
oy Teme 0 sete tonne on nar = 
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BomBay.—It is to hold an 
is city in the 


tion of Art, &c., in 
Paris.—The monument to Ingres, 
uncovered in the vestibule of the 
Beaux Arts, is from the plans of the 
tect, Felix Duban. It consists of a 
illar about 15 ft. in height, and in whi 
in which is formed a niche containing a 
bust of the distingui painter 
laume; in the left of the 

ing David’s famous device, “ 
soul of Art.” Beneath the niche are 
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lions, representing Auguste 

and Simart (sculptor), two of the 
upils of Ingres.—The monument 

Regnault and his comrades, to be p 

Cour du Murier, in the Ecole des 

will be from the designs of MM. 
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tor, and M. Martinet, the 
candidates, the Academy 
which it will submit to 
ticn.—The choice Art 


graphs ; that of Bale, by 
4. But the richest presentment 
European collections is that of 


students and the public, in January, 1 
been frequented by 28,000 visitors. 
the realisation of that important 


cial gallery of careful copies 
In the past 


works of the 
advances steadily. 
nent artists—Messrs. Bonnat, 
—were dispatched to the Hague 
dam, to draw thence ofima 
performed their task, it 
of La Chronique 
la Curiosité, under the most 
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t energy with which France 
against her superlative misf 
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mission. They made them, on all 
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has, it is stated, lately sold two of his 
iramis for £1,600 each—one to an 
man, the other to a fellow-countryman. 
Miss Hosmer, has duced a statue of 
ex-Queen of Naples, who is 7 
Wilkie’ “Maid: of Satagones ar about - ie 
apply a match to a cannon, a ye 
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LIFE ON THE UPPER THAMES. 


,BY H. R. ROBERTSON. 


T is intended in the series of which this is the commence- 
ment, to select such scenes of Thames life as may best 
serve to illustrate the style and occupations of the people | 
who live on the banks of our favourite river. The naviga- 
tion, the various modes of fishing they practise, osier 

cutting and peeling, wild-fowl shooting, and kindred pursuits, will | 

supply the subjects of most of our pictures. The views selected | 
for the landscapejbackgrounds will be chosen as accessory to the | 
figures, and without any intention of topographical illustration. It | 
is hoped, however, they may be recognised as careful studies of 
characteristic Thames scenery. The district thus laid under con- | 
tribution is from the point where the jurisdiction of the metropolis | 
ends, upwards as far towards its source as the river is navigable. 

The accompanying letterpress will contain such information as we 

have been able to gather relative to the occupations, &c., that 

have supplied us with the materials for our drawings. 


I.—THE PRIDE OF THE THAMES. 


The name which may be spelt out on the barge we sketched 
might not unreasonably have been read as referring to the fair 
steerer herself instead of her boat, though we fear that our pencil | 
has done her but scant justice. Perhaps the word “ fair” is hardly | 
admissible applied to a complexion of the dark but clear red and 
brown, that the open air and sun have had their own way with. 
It is colouring that defies description and simile, but which Mr. 
Hook has so well suggested in his coms of our bonny fisher- 
maidens and their young brothers. We have used the word barge 
as being the familiar term ; but the people connected with this 
description of craft always speak of it as a boat, and to what we | 





‘) 





Drawn by H. R. Robertson.] 


character, as coal, which is perhaps the most common 


opposite ) 
Thirty tons is about the average weight they are capable 


freight. 


of carrying. 

We Lave mentioned the fact that these boatmen pursue the same 
line of life from generation to generation. From what cause we: 
know not, but they are bly exclusive, in daily life mixing 
as little as possible with the villagers with whom they come in 
contact. They are a class apart, and have an undisguised con- 
tempt for the ordinary rustic, chiefly, as far as we can gather, from 
the fact of his clumsiness. say, with some truth, that unless 
a man is born and bred to boating, he is never lissom enough. 


It may be only the assumption of superiority usual with sravelled 





The Pride of the Thames. 


| men. 


ordinarily call a boat sae apply the title of skiff, without any refer- 
ence to its particular build. 

That the boat-people live in their boats, as is commonly said, is 
true in one sense—that is, they are:frequently for days, or a week 
or two, living entirely on board ; but resent the insinuation 
that they have no “‘come-from,” to use their own expression. They 
have their cottage or their room, as it may be, and allude to that as 
“home.” Their abode is most commonly in the parish in which 
their fathers and grandfathers lived before them, following the 
same calling. The fact that in most cases they own the horse 
that draws the barge, and that for the said horse they must take 
out a license, would of itself oblige them to acknowledge a fixed 
residence. in truth, with a difference, they no more live in their 
boat than a gentleman does in his yacht. The spotless neatness 
of the little cabin, and the last polish bestowed on the brass 
fittings, are characteristics they frequently have in common with 
the pleasure-yachts of our u circles. It seems that only on 
the water can one learn how brilliant a polish brass will take. In 
Holland certainly the same miracle of polish is attained ; but then 
the whole country is but one d removed from a vast dredging 
barge—a barge that needs a good deal of baling out, too. e 
exterior decoration of these barges is noticeable, and evinces the 
pride their owners take in their appearance, repainting them with 
the gayest colours as often as they can afford to do so. On the 
outside of the cabin are painted two or four landscapes (usually 
river-scenes), of which they are proud enough ; and it is curious 
that they invariably speak of them as “cuts.” The one in our 
illustration is faithfully copied, and shows a river in which the 
water makes no attempt to find its own level; one side of the 
stream appearing many feet higher than the other. The tree 
might s a botanist, but the whole serves its p asa 
cheerful decoration, which our more pretentious Art pg ote me 
misses. The smartness of the cabin part of the barge is often 
the more striking, from the fact that the load it bears is of a very 
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[Engraved by W. J. Palmer. 


In return, as is but natural, they are disliked by the vil- 
lagers, who class them with gipsies, laying the blame on them for 
ducks’ eggs missing, or damage done anywhere. Their indepen- 
dence is a marked contrast to the opposite mannersof the peasantry, 
especially noticed by Oxford undergraduates, between whom and 
the “ bargees” there is an old-standing hostility. A few families 
marry and int much in the manner of an old Scotch clan. 
They have matinee fe tradition the old-fashioned belief in the 
medicinal value | hap J he £25 now -taseasmced cree 
pharmacopeeia. By their become acquain 
spots where the herbs are to be found, and occasionally collect 
for sale in the towns through which they pass. Agrimony, 
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bearing in mind how the class we are speaking of has kept 
ed grass (probably tansy), are | And Frcle Fea det oo we can account for then ining 
and what they call thousand-leav rh question as to what they | to its own soich Oe cat down a6 as tae aa past age, 
an fe wes lo mak nl 1 ake wh | nf they have 2 mach in common 
were used for, we were hing more specific as regards 
geome 3 : a te II.—PERCH FISHING.. 
you're ill ;” we never | : 
their lication. inst the barge peo le, that ae eel the ail sbing , 
The common Ee cnt pila, is, we must allow, _ ae — Boe Soin Pn fish, To us - os own-ups,” who sy 
po = te be refuted. Their customary _< “> og on | ee are fond of babing, the sport is at best but a, lazy recruatleniall 


; ic than elegant. half escape from dull care ; while to him, for the time being, 
is decidedly more energetic t entle- | but a : . after- ; 
would ask ou a ts uproar ines Wenn did ? | it is pleasure keen and intense, without a shade of after-thought. 
man of the present da 





Drawn by H. R. Robertson.] Perch Fishing. 


[Engraved,by W."]. Palmer. 


_ John Younger has written with true sympathy of such aj urchins, and we find them a hook or two or 
laddie :"— | gut-line, and enjoy the look that the pleasures 
” Te ord of hse po ey! as he sees, | into the face. Our~ Country - is, Ly ga A 
inde mee? and the tall forest trees : | brother of the town, a willing picker-u unco 
Our lairds may entai ca’ ir ai : P — 
Bat orn pea neste tm hi in | Maybe our young angler isa truant from school, 
“ He’s free as the lav’rock that mounts to the cl’uds we ought not to approve, we confess that. it is somewhat 
Bajoye anarae the streamlet, be starts to the woods, | Soling to reflect that he is, at all events, a Pupil = 
Ivcan pang bet See Bits, bush, or tree, | where patience, the lesson of life, is taught. For 
€ Or twa higher than he. . . : i 
As Thackeray said. h |teach that lesson, and if our young friend has ‘ 
yom hair Said, he never saw an Eton boy without wishing to | school-tasks, we will hope that, like the poet, he finds 
give # sovereign, so our heart warms to these young | in the running brooks,” 
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Apparently he knows where the perch are to be caught, and 
has probably tried the deep water round the camp-shedding * 
before with good results, and so clambers on to the extreme post, 
reckless of the danger of his “ perch. ” And if he should, in the 
exciting moment of striking a “ big’un,” lose his balance, he will 
only be taking his customary bath a little earlier than usual this 
fine summer's day. Towards evening we know that he and a 
troop of his amphibious young friends will make the water lively 
for an hour or two at the nearest sandy shallow, taking to the 
water as naturally, and swimming as easily, as water-rats. The 
thistles on the bank just coming into bloom, and the abundance 
of wild-flowers, tell that it is the hottest time of the year, for 
the river-side is comparatively poor in its show of colour till after 
Midsummer is past. In the early part of the summer the general 
aspect of the banks is a somewhat monotonous green, vp wma 
broken, however, with the delicate blush of the fragile wild-rose, 
and the bold stare of the ox-eye daisy. 








II1l.—RusH CUTTING, 


2m ines y rushes, ape pee: oe nn Sh oo of the last 

scene of Shakspere’s ing Henry art II, They are 

spoken by “two qresien strewing rushes in a public place near 

estminster Abbey,” in preparation for the return of Henry V. 
from the ceremony of his coronation. 

It was usual, before were invented, to strew gt cn 

: : ways 


of dining-halls with rushes, pe ig — 
provided with them clean and us an writer 
says, “ Strangers have rushes when daily guests are not 
worth a rush.” This last phrase has remained in common use, 
though its iar significance is probably known to few. 
The day of a church’s ication was called the Rush-bearing, 
from the ancient custom. of carrying this plant to adorn the 
newly consecrated edifice. 

In our own time we find the rush appearing only in the most 











Drawn by H. RK. Robertson.) 


humble positions. The rush-bottomed chair and the farthing 
rush-light occur to the mind as indicating now the most familiar 
use of the plant for purposes of manufacture.’ We have been 
told by those who cut and sell the rushes t that the coopers are 
great consumers of them, inserting them between the wood in 
barrels to prevent leakage. They are largely employed also 
in making mats and baskets. The cutting and drying of them 
is'a branch of meas | usually carried on by the same indi- 
vidual who rents the fishing—a reach of two or three miles 
being generally about the extent of one of these water-farms 
if we may use the expression. Our subject is the princi 

water-plant whose cultivation is attended to; the flag and reed, 
though somewhat in the same category, being little in request. 
It forms no exception ‘to the gen rule that water-plants are, 
from their position, rapid growers. The rush begins to show 
itself towards the end of April, and is full grown in June, bloom- 





* This word has puzzled It is sometimes spelt camp-siding, and 
seems to be loosely used to say meetaen by the water. 

+ The botanical name for the anges suum is Sabon tris; of the smaller one, 
usually found in low-lying pastures, Funcus cong. 5 





Rush Cutting. 


ing in July and August. The blossom is ot a reddish brown 
colour, and the effect in a mass is striking from its contrast to the 
cool green of the rest of the plant. There is nothing more varied 
in ‘picturesque effect than the rush, owing to the great difference 
that light, shade, and distance produce upon it—sometimes 
making it appear of a delicate greyish colour, almost blue; in 
other positions a vivid green; while, in comparison 
a Ee it often appears nearly black. — 


harvest is in the month of August, 
cutter uses a reapi Peony a fyrge 
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is often chosen as oe antes | 

support, the arrangement has struc 
us as quaint and not anplesing to the eye. 
From its original when newly cut 
the rush shrinks a great deal. We found, 
from actual measurement, that a newly cut 
shock of 68 inches in circumference dimi- 
nished to 42 inches; a considerable differ- 
ence ; showing how largely water must 
enter into the composition of its tissues. 
A dry bundle tightly tied, measuring 40 
inches round, is ed a “bolt,” and is 
sold under this name at an average price 
of one shilling. When stored in a barn 
or out-house, the rush gives forth a deli- 
cious e, somewhat resembling that 
of sweetest meadow-hay, but easily distin- 
guishable from it. If not cut, the root fades 
and withers at the — of winter, pre- 
senting:a peculiarly woe-begone appearance. 
Its one Fpl ian beautiful curve is soon 
broken, a bed of = in ae 

presents the appearance of a very tang: 

skein indeed 


Though most of the beds of the rushes 
are of aque a rome 3 yet sometimes they 
are the result — aye pow py ng 

propagat seed, and a suit- 

able swampy position is selected. At the 
of the year when the water is at 

the seed is trodden into the soft 
“flam,” as such oozy places 

e little plantation takes five 

years to grow before it is reckoned 
enough to be serviceable. A full- 
stock, however, strong and healthy, 
cut oftener than every alternate year, 
rashly thinned, the bed will die 


er. 
itat of the rush is quaintly stated 
“Hundred Merry Tales :”—* The 
seyd yf ye lyste to seke me ye shal 
sure ever to have me under a tofte of 
green rushys or ellys in a woman’s eye.” 


= 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of “THE ART-JOURNAL.” 


PETER NASON. 


Six,—With reference to an article in the 
Art-Fournal for this month, page 291, relating 
to Nason—1643, I may inform your readers he 
was one of the forty-seven artists who founded 
at the Hague, in 1656, the Confrerie Picture ; 
his being the eleventh name on that list. 

Peter Zerwesten believes him to have been 





born in the latter place, and that he was a pupil 
of John Van Ravensteyn. He was em ayed 
for a long time at the Court of the Great haven 
of Berlin. Stanley, in his edition of Bryan’s 
“ Dictionary of Painters and Engravers,” assures 
us that he resided in England for a long time, | 
where he painted the portrait of Charles II. He 
died at the Hague at an advanced age. 
of him are to be seen in the Museum 

i ters, fruit, and silver-plate ; also 
& man's portrait, signed and dated 1668, Rotter- 
dam ; portraits of a man, similarly dated; of a 
lady ; of the Prince of Orange, Governor of the 
Brazils. His pictures show good drawing and 
careful execution; but there is the absence of 
transparency in his colours. 


Dewsbury , November 30, 





F. A. PHItuies, 
1872. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 


We may now be allowed to question whether 
winter Y shibitions, especially of small and 
slightly finished essays in oil, assist the 2 
tion of | the societies by whom they are held. They 
werecommenced as displays of sketches, to relieve 
the ordinary summer exhibitions, and to pre- 
vent the diversion of public patronage wholly 
into other channels. In looking round the rooms 
at Suffolk Street it will never be assumed that the 
collection ts the institution ; and the mis- 
chief wrought by such a condition of things is 
that strangers will accept the present gathering 
as evidencing the force of the society. The pre- 
sent works are not p as a collection of 
sketches, but they are brought forward with the 
precision of finished pictures. Sketches in water- 
colours have this advantage over sketches in oil : 
the latter look like the beginnings of pictures ; 
while the former are complete, however slight, 
and it is difficult to add to them with any advan- 
tage. The collection, as usual, comprehends 
many water-colour drawings, the number of the 
whole amounting to six hundred and eighty-two, 
a fact which bespeaks the works to be generally 
small. More than three-fourths of the members 
have contributed, and there is also necessarily a 
large proportion from non-members. A new fea- 
ture in these rooms is the number of oil-paintings 
that are covered with glass. How useful so- 
ever such a protection may be for water-colour 
paintings, we cannot see the necessity for so 
covering in oil-pictures. The protection thus 
afforded to certain invaluable paintings in the 
National Gallery can be understood ; and if the 
glazing in the cartoons of Raffaelle had been 
effected more than a quarter of a century ago, 
as then recommended in this Journal, they 
would now be ina better condition than they 
are. But to proceed with the matter in hand. 
The eye is first attracted{to a superb sunset by J. 
Danby, ‘ Boulogne Sands’ G).8 scene on which 
the artist has exhausted all utmost cunning 
in this kind of description. We instance it as 
the reverse of w which have prompted 
the foregoing observations. We next point 
out afselection of paintings which suggest 
much more than can be said of them here, as 
‘Scanty Shelter’ (17), P. Macnab; ‘ A Sketch’ 
(29), J. H. S. Mann; ‘Too Hot’ (28), J. Mor- 
gan; ‘My Love's First Gift’ (49), J. T. Peele; 
* What shall I say?’ (57), W. Gush; ‘ Wood 
Gatherers’ (63), E. ‘ Cobbett; ‘Graciosa’ 
(75), A. Ludovici; ‘Study of a Head—the 
Bride’ (93), C. Baxter; ‘ Watching the Trap’ 
(92), W. Bromley. The first named of these, 
* Scanty Shelter,’ has the merit of being based 
on a quaint conceit, as picturing a group of 
standing in a pad ham rain Seg the ail bat 
leafless boughs of a tree for shelter. The 
= of the Art is worthy of a better subject. 
he ‘ Sketch,’ by J. H. S. Mann, is a small and 
very sweetly painted head. That by C. Baxter 
is called'a study, and it is pleasant to observe 
that the work in this—truly a study—is as care- 
ful a$ that in his best examples. Ludovici’s 
*Graciosa’ is a small head and bust painted 
with much tenderness ; and the picture by W. 
Gush presents a figure rather demonstrative, 
showing the embarrassment of a girl who has 
received a letter, to which a well-considered 
reply is necessary. The figure by E. J. Cobbett 
resembles others he has painted before, without, 
haps, their better qualities. The pictures by 
J. ‘Too Hot,’ and ‘ Watching the 


“Ch ~y 

rap,’ by W. Bromley, have properties of 
composition which, independent of the interest of 
their respective incidents, must always command 
admiration. 


When such a picture as ‘Washed Ashore’ 


(208), J. T. Peele, courts criticism, it is always 
doubly to be regretted that there is any ground 
for censure. It is treated successfully as a theme 
of high tone—telling of a mother and child cast 
ashore drowned. We cannot discuss the few 
shortcomings of the composition, but it can be 
said that it is coloured in a manner which greatl 
helps the mournful story. ‘Derriare les Persi- 
ennes’ (1 13), A. Ludovici, showing two girls look- 
ing through the blinds is, if nothing more, an ex- 


ly | since the closing of the British Institution 


cellent example of relief in i 
‘Models Criticising’ (127), W. 
painted with great taste and 
composition is 
Ce. < alt ieee 
is artist’s » 
pavecnrenat] 
ove is the most 
Sods. Another small fi 
and simplicity is called ‘ 
W. H. Weatherhead ; the 
more of the reality of life 
the head-gear is remarkable 
what of the fashion of the Fi 
certain districts. Others which attract 
various qualities are ‘Sir Lancelot 
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, Miss C. Noble ; ‘ Project of 
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the Best” (165), C. J. “ideal "Hope 

Recollections’ (168), S. B. Clarke; ‘ 

Breezes’ (171), G. E- Hicks; «The Fair Cle 
- A . . e 

edge sor an 


R. Dowling, 
Heaphy, &c., &c. z é 
Among the landscapes, marine, architectural, 
and local views there are many examples of great 
merit, while others are worthy of mention by 
passages which a strongly to our tastes and 
convictions : as ‘A Sketch on Farnham Com- 
mon’ (53 , B. G. Head; ‘Net Profits’ 
H. L. Rolfe; ‘ A Calm Morning—Mist 
ing up’ (66), H. Moore, with ofl 
marine effects by this painter, which generally 
in manner are so slight as to 
rather to connoisseurs than to the 
No. 103, ‘A Village Lane,’ by 
an excellent landscape: a pleasant 
» pictured 
Art. ‘The 
83), A. J. Woolner; ‘A Rest at 
ime’ (88), J. S. Noble, jun.; ‘ 
on the Way’ (87), G. A. Williams ; 
the Cattle Fair— West Highlands (106) 
A. Corbould; ‘Near Devonport’ (159), 
Dawson, jun.; ‘A V: in e Gower Coun- 
’ (176), G. Sant; ‘A Fri r Visit (193 
. Fisher and J. D. Watson; ‘ Sitting for 
Portraits’ (197), H. Comer ‘ Beech Ford’ 
(227),*J. L. Pickering ; ‘ Old ridge at Onwylln 
(223) James Peel; ‘On the Thames, near 
Marlow’ (255), W. Gosling. Among the above 
named there are-a few of much 
excellence, and the ani generally are finely 
characterised. Of this agroupment the works of 
the younger painters are the most attractive. 
pe yates there is rising us a class 
of animal-painters that devote th to the 
study of the animals they paint much more than 
did their predecessors, wi a few exceptions. 
Time out of mind to the homeless 
of water-colour Art have these doors been open, 
but until recently the room in which their works 
were shown was the first on entering from the 
stairs; now they are distributed in the south- 
east and south-west rooms, among which are 
rominent, ‘Near Chagford, Devon (384), F. 
vis, a pleasing study of trees; * 
River’ (430), E. M. Wimperis ; ‘A Woodland 
Way’ (524), B. E. Warren, a very elaborate 
drawing of an interesting piece of forest scenery 
with a ground densely covered with ferns; 
‘ Twilight—Bencruachan from the Moors’ , 
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Miss K. Greenaway, 

terly power; ‘A W Valley—. 

(535), P. Deakin, well selected, but the manner 

of the trees is stiff and formal. There is still one 

drawing which cannot be passed without a word 

of eulogy. This is ‘Czsar’s Soldiers discover- 

ing his Body’ (635), F. Huard, a small and 

unassuming formance, but which, if 

on a large scale, would form an 

profoundly impressive composition. 

even attempt to mention the names of 

who figure here to advantage; but we 

that no compliment is too high for a 

which opens its doors so widely to the rising and 

yet nameless genius of the time; and rl 
in Suffolk Street alone 

5 “old-established i a kind of 





nursery for young ters. 
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ALBERT DURER’S 
FEAST OF THE ROSE GARLANDS, 


“THE picture I have to paint for the Ger- 
mans will bring me a hundred and ten 
Rhenish gulden, There will be only five 
florins cost upon it; in eight days I shall 
be ready with the design in light and shade, 
and shall work on at it, so that, please God, 
it may stand over the altar a month after 
Easter.” So writes Albert Diirer from 
Venice in his quaint, ill-spelt German, to 
prosaic but faithful Willibald Pirkheimer at 
Niirnberg, on the day of the “ Heiligen 3 
Kung,” 1506. Pirkheimer, who bothered 
the artist with commissions for jewellery 
and such trifles during his stay at Venice, 
probably thought this and denilae allusions 
to his painting the least important part of 
Diirer’s letters. But now, after the lapse 
of three centuries, how precious have be- 
come the few words which the simple 
painter gave to the work nearest his heart, 
scattered, as they are, amid anxious mes- 
sages about home-troubles and debts, and 
playful banter with the crony Pirkheimer. 

For many years the picture thus alluded 
to, painted for the German guild at Venice, 
was ay sore to be a certain Martyrdom of 
Saint Bartholomew, though on what good 
authority I faii to discover. Dr. Campe, in 
his “ Reliquien von Albrecht Diirer,” pub- 
lished in 1828, repeats the statement in a 
foot-note ; and a recent writer, Mr. Bell 
Scott, echoes it after him. Mrs. Heaton, 
however, in her work on Diirer, deliberately 
appropriates all the evidence which had 
been adduced for the claims of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, to a picture discovered within a 
comparatively recent date in the Strahow 
Monastery at Prag. Thus about this pic- 
ture Mrs. Heaton tells the pretty, and by no 
means improbable, story, that the Emperor 
Rudolph I. purchased it from the church at 
Venice, where it stood as an altar-piece, 
and had it carried all the way thence to 
Prag on men’s shoulders to avoid risk of 
damage. When Joseph IL., still writes 
Mrs. Heaton, sold the collection of Rudolph 
in 1782, this picture by Diirer became the 
property of the monastery of Strahow. If I 
rightly remember, attention was first called 
to the picture at Prag by a letter written 
many years back to the Atheneum, but its 
claim to be considered the important work 
painted by Diirer at Venice, of which he 
was so proud, has never been thoroughly 
established. Travellers of Art-proclivities 
may, after studying their “ Baedeker” or 
“ Murray,” try to obtain access to the Stra- 
how picture-gallery ; and possibly, following 
out the hint in the guide-books, may seek 
to identify the Diirer panel with the descrip- 
tion given by the artist in his Venice letters 
of the “ thafell den ich hab den tewzschen 
zw malen.” But after all, ithe picture re- 
mains immured in Strahow Monastery ; and 
comparatively few are aware that a work 
rivelling in importance the famous ‘ Tri- 
nity, in the Belvidere at Vienna, is thus 
kept in obscurity, amid the unworthy rubbish 
which forms the mass of the conventual 
collection. 

The outline given in Mrs. Heaton’s book 
had ‘strengthened my desire to see and 
judge for myself of this picture (which, fol- 
lowing her example, we will call the ‘ Feast 
of the Rose Garlands’)’; for I claim humbly 
to be classed among those to whom old 
Dr. Campe dedicates his “ Reliquien,” the 
“Verehrer Albrecht Diirers.” So one bright 
day in September, during a brief sojourn 
in Prag, B—— and I toiled up the steep 
ascent or “ Hohlenweg,” which leads from 
the river level to the Hradschin and the 





neighbouring plateau on which stands the 
great Premonstratensian of Strahow, 
one of the wealthiest monastic establish- 
ments in a country famous for its rich 
abbeys, The previous day we had made a 
vain attempt to gain admittance to the 
gallery. The little comfortable librarian 
after showing us the splendid library an 
all the curiosities under his keeping, except 
those of any real literary or artistic value, 
had expressed his regret, in quite affec- 
tionate terms, at his inability to conduct us 
to the pictures, and referred us to the secre- 
tary, Father ——-. When, however, accord- 
ing to instructions, we had applied at the 
porter’s lodge, we were informed that the 
secretary was away in the town, and would 
not return till the following morning ; when, 
if we came about twelve, we might possibly 
obtain permission for the “ gentleman” to 
see the pictures ; ladies were not allowed 
entrance, as the gallery was within the 
cloister. This veto against ladies I knew 
well enough, but had hopes that persuasion, 
and possibly a “ silver key,” might open the 
door to me. In short, I zufended to see the 
picture of Albert Diirer; and, with the 
persistence of a woman, resolved that no 
monks or rules in the world should hinder 
me! So I duly encouraged my companion 
as next day we arrived rather early before 
the abbey, and, after a pause to look in 
at the glorious view of old Prag lying below, 
with its purple and brown masses of build- 
ing, countless quaint towers, shining river 
full of long reflections and green islands, 
and background of dim mountains, turned 
to the entrance gate, there to be met by a 
surly response from the porter’s wife that 
the secretary was still away and the gallery 
invisible. “ When would he be back ?” we 
asked.—“ Any minute.” Very well, then we 
would wait. And wait we did—very much 
longer than we counted on, for then —. 
our difficulties. My companion got hold of 
the porter, and insisted upon it that he 
must somehow obtain the keys of the gal- 
lery for us. “ But the secretary was away, 
and he had the keys; or if the keys were 
not taken, they were locked up in the secre- 
tary’s locked room.” This was the answer. 
Never mind! We refused to let the man 
go, being very sceptical as to all his asseve- 
rations : we “ fixed” him in the sunshine in 
the green convent enclosure, with a “ glitter- 
ing eye,” like the wedding guest in the 
Ancient Mariner, and signified darkly that 
it would be well worth his while to serve us ; 
which aspect of the affair he took to kindly. 
In the midst of our talk, an ecclesiastic 
with a bunch of keys in his hand came out 
of the cloisters—evidently a person in 
authority. “Now’s your time,” whispered 
B—— ; “speak to him ; make him under- 
stand we must see this picture.” I put 
aside my shamefacedness, and attacked the 
holder of the keys, emboldened by his par- 
ticularly benevolent ap ce. He lis- 
tened politely, but reiterated the old story 
about the secretary’s absence with the 
adding that in any case it would be quite 
impossible for me to see the picture-gallery, 
as it was within the convent. My heart 
sank ; but I would not give up. In my 
best German I appealed to his feelings. I 
had come all the way from nee oy hop- 
ing to see the famous picture in the Strahow 
collection ; was it possible I should be dis- 
appointed? I was a pilgrim, and the end 
of my pilgrimage that picture ; was I to be 
turned away? With much reverence I 
alluded to the very proper rule of excluding 
women in general from the sanctum of the 
convent, only to press the expediency of 
admitting me in particular. I was leaving 
Prag to-morrow; now or never was my 





saying’ that only by special 
the Superior could I be admitted, 
he would see what he could do. If we 
would wait there, he would try his best, 
though he had no time, and ht to be 
elsewhere on business matters. ith this 
he left us; though I implored him not to 
do so, saying that I was convinced with 
him would vanish all my hope of success. 
The good man was amused at my piteous 
appeal ; but departed, nevertheless, with a 
ay aap to us to “wait,” And wait 
we 
At first the time passed quickly in hope ; 
but no one came. B—— grew ; 
like a true Briton, he held all foreign priests 
in entire suspicion, and believed that my 
friend of the keys merely deceived us “ like 
all ag a of Ragan He fe gate un- 
easily about the ; he went up 
staircases and meth into regions where 
he had not the slightest right or excuse to 
After each quest he returned more 
savage. At last I was told that if it were 
not ee the difficulty of my obtaining en- 
trance, Ae should have been admitted long 
ago. This was too much! “Very well,” 
I said ; “if you think that, I will leave you 
to do the best you can by yourself, Of 
course, I know! you won't succeed!” And 
with much dignity, but feeling excessively 
crestfallen, I retired to the gate, and esta- 
blished myself out of sight on a little bench 
inside the lodge, where I could keep.an eye 
sideways on the entrance, and through a 
little window espy the cloister n and 
B——’s proceedings. After walking about 
a while in a distracted and entirely useless 
manner, he lay down in the centre on the 
grass, and looked dogged defiance at the 
white - robed brethren who now, attracted 
by this cool conduct, began to come out 
and inspect him. One monk, of rather 
severe aspect, came and stood over him ; 
but after some threatening observations (so 
B—— told me aft s), subsided into 
eneral conversation, and finally 
ed the persistence of this immov- 
able Englishman, who took out a brandy 
4 said that on that cloister enclo- 
sure he intended to remain, if he should 
have to sl there all night, until he 
received lawful ingress to the picture- 
gallery. Now and then I espied a white 
robe flitting down the cloister, and looking 
over at me in my post of watch from the 
other side of the way. But I kept quiet, 
and ‘took no notice. Two girls came in, 
and stood chatting and laughing with a 
very handsome young monk, quite unmind- 
ful of the side-looks of the , wediggy 
over . Al 


who had mounted 
nm seemed an easy, 
ncon- 


together, these 
kindly set ; why they should be so i 
veniently strict about the rule which 
pressed me, was an anomaly, 
op fay See 
one one, — was 

alone in the sunshine on the ; and 
began £0. givenp aage earnest. 

ut just then who appear but my 
worthy and og we we of mong 
accompanied time by a young, - 
haired brother, quite a Aho) > Adonis. 
Up started B——, and after an eager talk, 
and many looks towards m 
forward to 
moment, and 
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joyfully. After all we should never have | 


ot in rmission for | 
ay entrance ; it was long after hours, and 
now we were to be smuggled in while the | 
brothers were safely out of the way in the 
Ref . Thekind St. Peter of the keys 
had really obtained leave from the Superior 
for my admission, on the plea, I believe, 
(which I was willing enough to accept) that 
I was an artist, and, therefore, presumably, 
neither man nor woman! As he and the 
secretary led us up the narrow ways, 
fers used on a landing, and informed me 
that was drawn the sacred line beyond 
which no woman’s foot might pass without 
the especial permission “ which we have 
obtained for you.” The secretary became 
chatty, took notice of my Roman brooch to 
B——, said he had been in Italy, and was 
well pleased to talk a little Italian, in which 
I}—— could respond more readily than in 
German. At last we arrived at the gallery 
door, and were ushered in. 

Alas ! what a casket for the treasure we 
sought! A dirty room, blocked up with 
clumsy screens ; pictures, and “ roba” chok- 
ing the way, and indescribable daubs hung | 
up everywhere. Wetwisted round a screen 
and under a curtain, and found ourselves in 
— of the object of our weary waiting. 

he two monks stood back, a little anxious, 
I thought, lest we should be disappointed 
after all. A needless fear; for this ‘ Feast 
of the Rose Garlands’ might well justify 
the artist’s pride in it when radiant and 


for the fuss about 





fresh from his brush in the golden days at 
Venice. “Then,” he writes to Pirkheimer, 
“my picture says you would give a ducat 
to see how good and beautiful it is in 
colour.” “ Every one says more beautiful 
colouring never was seen.” Even now, 
more than three hundred and sixty years 
after, those words hold good ! 

The composition of the picture is ela- 
borate, and contains more *than thirty 
figures arranged somewhat symmetrically 
round the centre group. In the midst, 
beneath a green canopy, is enthroned the 
Madonna robed in blue, Diirer’s favourite | 
ultramarine ; with one hand she supports | 
the Holy Child, who is holding a garland 
over the head of a kneeling pope, with the 
other she places a rose-crown on the long- 





haired head of the Emperor Maximilian. 
“Kaiser Max” and the pope thus kneel.| 
opposite one another in the foreground | 
stately figures both, nobly draped, the | 
former in rich red and fur, the last in a | 
reddish purple embroidered with gold, his | 
triple tiara beside him half hid by the | 
flowering lily. Between these two kneeling 
figures, at the feet of the Madonna, sits | 
an angel with outspread wings playing a | 


viol, recalling strongly in pose and style | 
On either | 
kneeling | 


similar figures by Gian Bellin. 
side the throne are groups of 
personages, men and women, all destined 


which fluttering cherubs ca 


shippers. St. Dominic stands to the right 
side of the Madon ily i ~ 
suwenemece na, lily in hand, and 


the vp eww supports the pontifical staff. 


In the distance, to the left 
Diirer and Pirkheimer stand sian been 


against a tree, Diirer 
tablet containing his 
inscription, “ Exegit 

Albertus Di , 


stand side by side 
holds in his hand a 


| 
eke 
| 


ed with flowers most care- | 


The w 


h be 
shows Italian influenc 7 te we 


¢; the draperies are 


who is kneeling just behind | 


| to truth. 
monogram and the | 
uinque mestri spatio 


| that the Abbey should gener 


less crumpled than is usual with Diirer, 
and there is a certain graciousness in the 
treatment of attitude and flow of composing 
line which is not habitual to his manner. 
The playing angel is particularly Italian in 
feeling. The arrangement of the incident 
itself is not common with painters north of 
the Alps. Sher 

Yet the work is thoroughly characteristic 
of Diirer. The Madonna’s head, fair and 
rounded, with long light hair falling in deli- 
cately painted tresses over one shoulder, is 
of the painter’s favourite type. The hands 
again are throughout the picture moulded 
and articulated with the minute care Diirer 
always bestowed on hands. The heads are 
of strongly marked individuality ; many bear 
faces familiar in Diirer’s studies, and one is 
supposed to be a portrait of Christopher 
Fugger of Augsburg, who was chief of the 
German Guild at Venice in 1506 A.D. 
The kneeling Kaiser Max is very fine, 
carefully studied in face and pose, the 
strong profile, with long hair falling straight 
over the forehead, pronounced with masterl 
intent. The colour, on the whole, is bril- 
liant and eminently harmonious : cheerful, 
as though the ree set his palette in a 
happy mood. e are reminded of his own 
words :—* How I shall freeze at home, 
after this sunshine !” 

In execution I should be inclined to 
think the picture had always been unequal, 
though the amount of injury and retouching 
makes it difficult to judge. The more 
distant figures appeared to me to be as 
much left in imperfect finish originally as 
damaged. In colour they carry out the 
—— hues of red and blue, but are 
sept well back so as not to interfere with 
the principal groups. The Madonna’s robe 
has been meddled with, there is no doubt ; 
the draperies of the emperor and the pope, 
which are magnificently cast and painted, 
are, on the contrary, comparatively un- 
injured. The background landscape is 
most carefully and tenderly painted, and 
seems to have suffered little. Altogether, 
the picture is in a far better state than 
could have been anticipated, and by no 
means the wreck which Mrs. Heaton, no 
from personal observation, describes. That 
the execution should vary in finish is quite 
natural, if we remember that Diirer painted 
the picture in eight months, a short time 
for such an elaborate work. He laboured 
hard at it, for he says himself that it was a 
losing matter financially, as it took all his 
time, and prevented his accepting other 
commissions. 

The fathers at Strahow, though not one 
of them knows anything of Art, are for- 
tunately aware that this picture is of great 
value : hence it is taken care of after a 
fashion. “We had a brother once who 
was learned in these matters,” observed 


St. Peter t ; «“ 

apparently to be crowned by the pow eter to me apologetically, “ but now 
orn try on their | 
S, Or poise over the heads of the wor- | to set the gallery to rights—O yes !” 


there is no one; and the 


the pictures, as you 
see, are in great confusion. 


But we intend 


the § We 
were in high good humour at having at- 


tained our object, and inclined to look 
leniently upon all shortcomings ; even to 
glance at some dreadful daubs which the 
good fathers assigned to Da Vinci, Guido, 
&c., with fearful ignorance and indifference 
They were both warmed up by 

our enthusiasm, and lamented with us that 
the Diirer should be hid away where so few 
could see it. My friend of the keys espe- 
it very hard that ladies 


let into his mind on the subject since the 
morning. When, however, I suggested 


ously present 





the picture to some public ee 
all might see and enjoy Ay oy a 
head with a knowing twinkle of the pea Y 
said it was too valuable to be given 
As to selling, they had been offered large 
sums, but had always refused to part with 
it. One American, for example, had offered 
an immense suminvain, “ ica again,”. 
thought I ; “who shall dare to 
with the almighty dollar and the frank i 
dence that uses it!” Altogether, to 
my narrative to a close, we and our 
guides parted excellent friends. The hand- 
some secretary shook hand with B——, but 
I reserved my attentions for the 
owner of the keys to whose good offices 
owed my successful quest, and to him 
made my little speech of grateful thanks. 
And so we left them both to go to their 
dinner, and made our way out of the 
monastery, well pleased. 

That this fine work should be the —_ 
painted by Diirer at Venice for the 
Guild, I have myself not a doubt. The 
internal evidence is overpow strong. 
Date, manner, the importance of the picture 
painted in a year, to which we can, from 
Diirer’s own evidence, assign no 
work but the altar-piece for the Guild, 
palpably Italian influence ; these and other 
reasons carry conviction.* But the impor- 
tance of precise identification vanishes be- 
side the question, what is to be the fate of 
the picture at Strahow? Kaiser Josef is pos- 
sibly content with his treasures at Vienna. 
The Austrian nobles have probably other 
needs for their money than picture-buy! 
Still, here is a ae vg ee me away ina 
dingy room, under guardianship ignorant 
pone athe sought out only by the chance 
traveller, difficult of access at the best. Yet 
the picture might be purchased there can 
be little doubt. What will be its fate? Will 
it remain among the rubbish at Strahow 
till its beauty is eaten away by age and 
neglect ? Or will honour of Al Diirer, 
“Artium Lumen, Pictor, Chalcographus, 
Sculptor sine exemplo,” as his tombstone 
records, attain to release this fine wort 
from mean imprisonment, and to set it 
among its compeers in a public gallery?, 

AGNES D. ATKINSON. 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


THe Lorps oF THE COMMITTEE OF COUN- 
clL ON EDUCATION, in pursuance of their 
minute of 1868, have awarded for the por 


the following prizes to the principals 
various pre Fans in the United Kingdom. 
These awards are founded on the results of the 
year’s examinations of the student’s works :— 


Louisa Gann, Bloomsbury .........+++++<++++0+09 £50 
John Parker, St. Martin’s aa 
C. D. Hodder, Edin. (male) 
A. A. Bradbury, Hanley: 49 
W. i Manchester (Koyal Inst.).. 
D. W. Raimbach, Birmin; 
- P. Bacon, Stoke-upon-Trent 
. S. Rawle, F.S.A., Nottingham 
. H. Sounes, Sheffield 
John Anderson, Coventry 
G. A. Stewart, West London .. 
Robert Greenlees, Glasgow 
T. C. Simmonds, Derby 
~~ Sparkes, Lambet 
. H. Stopford, Halifax 
Edward R. Taylor, Lincoln 
W. Cosens Way, Newcastle-upon Tyne ... 20 
R. C. Puckett, Ph. D., Leeds (Mech. Inst.) 20 
W. C. Way, Sunderland 20 





*In the Exhibition of Old Masters at Burlin 
House, 1870, was a ‘ Coronation of the Virgin ’ (55, 
Albert Durer, lent by the Marquis of : 
composition is either a half-length study = 
Madonna and Child with attendant cherubs, on 
Rose Garland picture at Prag, or a reduced OPT ne 
the group by the Master or some skilled imitator. ? 29 
pedigree of this little panel might throw light on 
istory of the larger work. 
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John Kemp, Gloucester 

S. F. Mills, St. Thomas Charterhouse 

. C, Thompson, W. 

TM Lindsay, Beta 

. . Lin as 

S$. A. Adamant Edinburgh (female) 

Joseph Harris, Salisbury 

A. Stevenson, Keighley 

Toon Bentley, Birkenhead 

y,A een 

. Stanley Burchett, Westminster 

G. Theaker, Burslem 

David Jones, Dudley 

A. Fisher, Brighton 

C. Swinstead, North London 

S. F. Mills, Spitalfields 

Edwin a~ Dublin (Royal Society) 

Tohn N. Smith, Bristol 

James B. Birkmyer, Exeter 

Z. Pritchard, Manchester (Grammar Sch.). 

CIRENCESTER.—The eleventh annual distri- 
bution of prizes took place in November. There 
has been no increase of pupils during the year, 
the number being exactly the same as in 1871— 
namely, 97, 

GLOUCESTER.—The new building for the use 
of the pupils of this school is now open. Mr. 
Gambier Parry delivered an address at the in- 
au tion. 

ORTHAMPTON.—An exhibition of paintings 
and drawings by the pupils of this school was 
opened ‘towards the end of November last, and 
was followed by the annual meeting for the 
distribution of prizes; these were presented to 
the guccessful competitors by Lord Henley, 
M.P., the Mayor of Northampton presiding. 
The school combines Science and Art classes, 
and it is proposed to designate it in future “The 
Science and Art Institute.’”” The head-master 
of the Art-department, Mr. Stephen Thomas, 
speaks very encouragingly in his Report of the 
progress of the school. 

OxForv.—This is also a ‘* Science and Art” 
school, At a recent annual meeting, when the 
prizes were distributed, it was stated in the 
Report that: “The condition of the School of 
Art from an educational point of view is most 
satisfactory. In the session ending July 31, 
1872, the number of persons that have received 
instruction in the school has been 218, all of 
whom have attended the School of Art; from 
these a sum of £67 tos. 2d, has been received. 

Reapinc.—At the Jast annual meeting of 
this school Professor E. J. Poynter, A.R.A., 
delivered an address “‘On the State of Orna- 
mental and Pictoria) Art in this Country,” 
wherein he remarked that though there was 
scarcely a town in the kingdom which had not 
its School of Art, and that in the course of two 

years more than 60,000 works by the pupils had 

en submitted for examination, still, the condi- 
tion of the country in this matter was not so 
satisfactory as could be wished. Unfortunately 
the aim of manufacturers and designers had not 
been to produce good works of Art, but rather 
to produce works which ee muster. 
Mr. Poynter deprecated the prevailing idea that 
it was sufficient to teach a student to draw a 
flower in its natural and;simple form to enable 
him to turn out a good design; for nature was 
not necessarily beautiful; many flowers were 
not beautiful either in form or colour, and no 
amount of ideas would be of the least use in the 
production of artistic designs. When once the 
student’s mind was imbued with a true know- 
ledge of nature, he would be able to use that 
knowledge as he pleased. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. — The distribution of 
prizes to the students in this school was made 
on the 4th of December, when Mr. Buckmaster, 
of the Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington, addressed the assembly. From 
the report of Mr. A. Gunn, head-master, we 
make the following extract :—* It is gratifying 
for me to be able to inform you that our annual 
report to the Department of Science and Art, 
ending the 31st of July last, showed an increase 
of both students and fees over the preceding 
year, a result which I hardly anticipated, con- 
sidering that we were visited by a dreadful 
epidemic during many months, otherwise I 
believe our numbers would have been even 
higher than they were; therefore, looking at 
our present position, I think our School of Art 
is in a far more healthy condition than it has 
ever been in before. Still, it is not by any 
means in so flourishing a state as it ought to be, 
ia a large manufacturing town like this.” 





THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 
YEARS ago we predicted that the winter exhibi- 
tions of this society would terminate in a display 
of finished drawings; and the contributions on 
this occasion may, with some ex be 
said to be such. The*earlier collections were 
formed in great part of fragmentary imitations 
of nature, drawn, it may be, from the cenpeon 
as they had been left on the spot. 
dually the sketch became su led by the 
study,—a production, what latitude soever may 
be allowed to the term, which may com 
elaborated works, and hence the brilliancy of 
the present exhibition, which, in that respect, 
fully equals some of the summer shows that 
have been seen on these walls. 

In ‘The Characters in the Plays of Shak- 
spere’ (108), Sir John Gilbert has elected an 
enterprise of more than common difficulty. 
It is a large circular or oval ee ery hang- 
ing as a centre-piece at the end of the room. 
We say large, but perhaps it will not be con- 
sid sufficiently large if it were thought 
indispensable that certain of the favourite plays 
should have been more distinctly signalised. 
King Lear, Hamlet, the Merchant of Venice, 
and some others, pronounce themselves with a 
ringing emphasis, while others not less impor- 
tant are left in some degree in the dark. Hence 
the composition assumes the character of a 
critical — very pointedly written for those 
who would decipher it. Like Sir John Gilbert’s 
heads generally, some of these are grand; and 
admirable is the conceit of crowning the whole 
with Puck moving off with the ass’s head—a 
charming idea for a sculptor. By the same 
artist are several other valuable drawings. 
There is also a scenic essay by H. S. Marks, 
A.R.A., a ‘ Design for the Proscenium Frieze 
at the Gaiety Theatre’ (16). If it be considered 
what might be done for this house, it will be 
perhaps determined that Mr. Marks proposes 
the best that could be effected. His compo- 
sition has the great merit of not being crowded. 
It is graceful, and bears allusion to all that 
should, we think, come within the repertory of 
the Gaiety; but if any dramatic tale or history 
be intended, it is in that direction voiceless. 
Some other small decorative compositions by 
Mr. Marks from Shakspere, to be used as circlet 
centre-pieces, also attracted our attention. 

In the drawing No. 54, by O. W. Brierly, 
there is an indescribable poetic grandeur. 
It resents an English frigate sailing by 
moonlight under a goodly spread of canvas. 
We may accept the brave ship as the Galatea, 
and Mr. Brierly has done full honour to her, 
for never has there been exhibited a more 
og ~ moonlight marine picture of its kind. 

r. Brierly’s contributions are numerous, and 
highly interesting as relating to the Nile Expe- 
dition of the Prince of Wales. These draw- 
ings are exhibited by permission of his Royal 
Highness. 

The pictures hereafter mentioned are of 
great interest, and some are remarkable for 
novelty and the. manner in which difficulties 
are surmounted :—‘ The Piazetta, Venice’ (10), 
W. W. Deane; ‘A Yorkshire Beck’ (20), 
George Dodgson; ‘Interior of the Gallery— 
Haddon Hall, Derbyshire’ Gt), Joseph Nash ; 
‘Cradle Song’ (24), Walter Goodall, and 
‘Little Contadina’ (41), by the same; ‘At 
Spittal, off Glenshee—Perthshire ’ (31), T. M. 
Richardson; ‘The Young Musician (9), J: 
Boyd Houghton, and by the same, ‘ ‘ull- 
Dress Rehearsal’ (55); ‘Oxen in Ploughing- 
Time—Sussex,’ H. Brittan Willis; ‘The Cup- 
Bearer’ (58), J. D. Watson; ‘Near Port 
Madoc’ (63), J. J. Jenkins; ‘ Study of a Sun- 
flower’ (65), and ‘ Study of a Man’s Head’ (67), 
F. Smallfield; ‘The Wandle at Wandsworth’ 
(72), Paul J. Naftel; ‘Mathilde’ (101), and 
* The Usher ’ (106), J. D. Watson. 

These subjects ——s and the manner in 
which they are brought forward, represent the 
artists whose names are affixed to them; and 
certain of the works will never be excelled 
their authors. ‘St. Andrews’ (30), Birket Fos- 


they are life-sized, and 
this artist are other chalk drawings, of 
interest. ‘In the Cloister of the 
Berchtesgaden’ (105), is a sketch by Carl H 
but oe in the attractive character w! 
Apes his architectural pieces. As 
ving im to an ancient 
fragment, may be mentioned a ‘ Church Porch’ 
(117), Alfred D. Fripp, a ty both as a 
drawing and a reality; an architectural 
curiosities, we may note Nos. 28 and by 
John Bur, entitled vely, ‘A t 
of Carved Houses, eaaien. Brittany,’ end 
‘ Back Entrance at the Chateau de Blois, Loire.’ 
The drawings of this year by this artist are 
superior in colour to any he has ever before 
ex . ‘The Return of the Victors’ (178), 
Sir John Gilbert, is a grand and spirited compo- 
| sition, but with more of the essence of allegory 
than can be admitted into an historical triumph. 
The drawing presents a march of knights, 





decked with laurels preceded by musicians, and 
| attended by maidens who strew flowers in 
their path. In order to give effect and state 
_ to these horsemen, they wear full suits of plate 
armour, and their horses are also 
_ the armour which was worn only at tournaments. 
The drawing must be accepted as a fanciful 
parade. It is nevertheless a production of vast 
power of execution, and abounds with the most 
seen — ae Art. A ome a solemn gran- 
eur, and of equal power with the preceding, is 
Sir John’s ‘ Burial of John Knox’(15). ° 

‘italian Conspirators’ (118), E. Lundgren, is 
somewhat heavy, but the character given to the 
scene is appropriate to the idea. The scene is 
one of those richly decorated rooms which exist 
re nema ay Venice. By E. Duncan there is a 
‘ Study in Lullington Park, Kent’ (121), which 
in treatment reverts to the sketches of the earlier 
professors of the Art. Some other and smaller 
subjects make uP Mr. Duncan’s valuable contri- 
bution. Worthy of honourable mention are 
‘Charles’ Wain’ (132), J. W. North; ‘At Shiere, 
Surrey’ (1 3) C. Davidson; ‘ The Old Organ’ 
(153), E. K, Johnson ; ‘On the Terrace ’ (161), 
Margaret Gilles ; ‘In the Fens—study for a hunt- 
ing picture’ (171), F. Tayler; also by the same, 
‘Going to the Meet’ (181); ‘ My Roses’ (184), 
R. W. Macbeth; ‘The Sleepers’ (185), E. K. 
Johnson ; ‘Street in Cairo near the - 
smiths’ Bazaar’ (187), E. A. Goodall ; ‘ Day- 
Dreaming’ (190), F. Smallfield; ‘On the Coast 
of Caithness’ (194), Samuel Read; ‘ Verona’ 
(197), W. W. e; ‘A Moselle Peasant Girl’ 
(205), W. C. T. Dobson, R.A. 

For precision of description and points of 
effect, few artists could equal Joseph Nash in 
such a subject as ‘The Ceremony of the Thanks- 

iving for the Recovery of H.R.H. the Prince of 

rales in St. Paul’s Cathedral, February 27, 
1872.’ Mr. Nash has been careful to give space 
e wecipelly cignal to rs =e interior, _ 

principally signalised the party on the 
left of his view. it had Somn 40 unpardonable 
mistake to have given to this drawing any pic- 
torial effect. "We cannot praise it too highly. 

The screens in the gallery are, as usual, 
covered with minor essays of great beauty, not 
perhaps comparable ith those they contain in 
‘the season.” Prominent among them is Mr. 
F, Walker's, A.R.A., piscatorial study, ‘A 
Fishmonger’s Shop,’ (330), remarkable the 
truth of its * still-lile.” 
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HE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS 
TH" IN WATER COLOURS. 


collection of “Sketches and Studies 
cabibited here excels all that have preceded it. 
there are very few works on the walls 

not be accepted as finished drawings. 

are only unimportant in size ; their quality 

is unex Some of the 

have been somewhat recently admitted 

as Associates have done justice to their election 
i of great merit. It sad be well 

these gentlemen are Hugh Carter, 

Fahey, Hubert Herkomer, Walter 

. Orrock, F. J. Skill, and William Small ; 

by some of them we have already 
favourably. The first named here is 

i is represented by a 


a Dutch Interior,’ (204), and another | 


Dutch subject. The former of these is some- 
what thin, but we have yet to see his more 
complete drawings. Those of E. H. Fahey, 
with which the public is already familiar, 
have been rather architectural than picturesque, 


but, on this occasion, his practice has been | 


limited to studies from nature. By Herkomer 
there is {nothing in the galery, but his 
works have been already noticed commend- 
ably in the Art-Yournal ; and so also have 
the marine-subjects of Walter May, and the 
landscapes of James Orrock. The works of 
the last-named artist show a great advance 
on what he has already exhibited, inasmuch 
as his colour is more harmonious and his mani- 
pulation more tender and transparent. The 
studies of F. J. Skill amount to not fewer than 
- . The most remarkable of them 
are pictures of fisher-children, which present the 
subjects round and real, warm and breathing, 
even to the life. By W. Small are three studies. 
The number of drawings on the walls and 
screens amounts only to three hundred and 
fourteen, and not fewer than twelve of the 
Members, besides several of the Associates, are 
defaulters. There are also eight Honorary Mem- 
bers, who are all men of eminence in their 
profession, and, had only four of their number 
sent a drawing, such an addition would have 
greatly assisted the interest of the collection. 
To consider, however, the exhibition as it is, 
we turn to ‘The Sisters’ (2), F. J. Skill— 
@ quiet row of three little girls, looking like 
specimens of French peasantry. Mr. Skill’s 
contributions are numerous, as has been already 


remarked ; we have only to add that his coast | 
children 


are charming, and what is, perhaps, more 
esteemed by painters, “ original.” ‘Old Com- 
rades’ (7) is a very insufficient instance of Mr. 
Absolon’s powers: it is an old man and his 
donkey, and the treatment of the subject merits 


alike. There are fifteen drawings under this 
name, several of which bespeak the high ability 


of the painter, as ‘Ginevra,’ from Rogers’ | 


“Italy ;” the story of the lady who shut herself 


in the chest with the spring lock. It would almost | 


appear that this drawing has been hurried; that 
is, it is in a state still to be worked upon with 
much advantage. ‘A Tour in the Pyrenees ’ 


(12), W. L, Thomas, is a narrative of travel | 


related in thirty small sketches, contained in one 
frame, many of which are interesting. Near 
these, hangs a drawing of exquisite taste and 
feeling, * The — of Ben Cruachan’ (11), 
Harry Johnson, the components of which appear 
anywhere and everywhere in the room, but the 
— of presentation here is something to study. 
t a low-toned landscape, but perfect through- 
ou the sky alone is a passage of a quality very 
(09), HG. Ring, a ver cn noe 
» HH. G, » 18 very simple, but masterl 
_ ats that is, the artist might not vw 
— ralpeer ire objects 80 effectively grouped. 
= colour and atmospheric depth are admirable. 
© * Study of a Head’ (22), E. H. Fahey 
exemplifies the Versatility which we have as. 
cribed to this painter: ‘the head is perfectly 
successful in character and in what is called 
style. The works of Skinner Prout show a 
great advance in completeness of description : as 
examples, may be mentioned « Bamberg’ ( 
Rouen’ (245), and ‘Pembroke Castle,’ yi 


. . . t 
would appear that he is desirous of supplying 


high commendation—the pair being so much | 


what, in the present day, might be said to be 
sor tn in the sketches of Samuel Prout. 
| The arrangement of small pictures 1s re- 
| markable as sorted out in frames of three or 
four in a group. By James Fahey are two 
| small subjects in one frame (16), * Hampshire 
| Cottage’ and ‘ Hurstmonceaux Castle,’ with 
other sketches of fragments of scenery widely 
apart, but nevertheless interesting. It may be 
noticed that this method of exhibiting small 
| drawings i “ i 
_ especi at the s 
Studies oy and some of these small works are 
| valuable in their effects and manipulative pro- 
| perties. No. 23 contains four by J. H. Mole: 
| and 205, four views of Arundel and its neigh- 
| bourhood, by J. Orrock, which certainly show 
_ great improvement on the feeling of former 
| works, In ‘Ashwood Dale’ (25), Edward 
Hargitt, there are great force, earnestness, and 
| reality of effect ; equally full of sound argument 
| are ‘ Quinag, Sutherlandshire’ (152), ‘ Bound for 
| the ‘Tryst,’ (163) and others by the same artist. 
‘Heave and Away’ (36) is the title given to a draw- 
ing by Walter W. May, in which appears the 
crew of a fishing-boat working with a will at their 
| capstan to get up their anchor, and run for 
| shelter in face of a squall coming off the sea. 
Of this drawing it may be remarked that the 
| pith of the story is in the sky—there is the 
oe to the motive of the subject. ‘The fore-sea 
wants weight and volume, and does not seem 
cognisant of the coming squall. : 
_ Among the attractive studies of the collection 
| are Viola’ (46), G. G.. Kilburne; ‘An old 
_ Lock on the Avon’ (49), J. W. Whymper, and, 
| by the same, ‘ Barking, on the Skirts of Black- 
down’ (60); ‘The Piazetta, Venice’ (62), W. 
| Telbin; ‘ Arundel Castle, from the Park’ (84), 
| J. Collier; ‘Which way Home?’ (99), J. H. 
| Mole ; ‘ St. Mawes, Cornwall’ (29), J. G. Philp ; 
| ‘Summer Evening’ (92), H. Maplestone ; ‘ Shore- 
| ham Harbour ’ (109), H. G. Hine; *‘ The Saxons’ 
Last Stand at Hastings’ (119), E. J. Gregory; 
| * Katz Castle, on the Rhine’ (122), E. Richard- 
| son; ‘ Part of the old Church of St. Augustine 
| —Rouen’ (132), L. J. Wood; ‘ Videttes—the 
| Carabineers’ (121), M. A. Hayes; ‘ Rosslyn 
| Chapel—South Entrance’ (135), B. R. Green ; 
‘The Terrace—Haddon’ (173), John Chase ; 
‘ Crypt of St. Peter’s Church, Toscanella, Italy ’ 
(176), T. H. Cromek; ‘St. Mary’s Isle, 
Northumberland’ (179), John Mogford; ‘Fall 
on the Etive’ (190), J. C. Reed; ‘ West Dale 
Lands, St. Bride’s Bay, Pembrokeshire’ (202), 
Edmund G. Warren. 

‘The First Provision Boat for the Besieged | 
Town ’ (58), Andrew C. Gow, is a very elaborate 
| drawing, containing admirable agroupments. It 

is almost to be regretted that the theme was not 
historical, * A South-west Gale in the Channel’ 
(68), Edwin Hayes, is a drawing of very great 
excellence. The peril and confusion are indi- 
cated rather than literally described, and therefore 
the incidents are so much more impressive. 
| * The Fountain of the Apostles, between Jeru- 

salem and Jericho’ (78), Carl Werner, is a mar- 
vellously minute drawing, looking as if every 
feature of the ancient Roman road had been care- 
| fully worked out. The whole of the ocale near 

and far is admirable, but the sky does not har- 
monise, But between the title and the drawing, 
called ‘The Twilight Hour’. (93), W. Lucas, 
there is yet a greater discrepancy, since the pic- 
ture presents the head and bust of a fair Scotch 
girl, without the slightest allusion to twilight. 
By A. Bouvier are a ‘ Bridal Procession’ (159) 
and ‘ Epithalamium—a Sketch’ (242), in which 
there is great elegance in some of the figures, 
but as carrying us back to the essence of Greek 
bas-relief, we cannot think that Art in this vein 
can ever be popularised. To the drawings of 








C. Cattermole we have not space here to do 
justice, but other occasions will arise when 
their merits will be recognised. It cannot, 
however, be denied that he follows too closely 
the luminous track of his uncle. The names 
of McKewan, Leitch, Pidgeon, Jopling, and 
Weigall are so favourably known, that it is 
scarcely necessary to say more than that they are 
worthily represented. 





As was Stated in our commencing remarks, 
the exhibition is, as a whole, of more than accus~ | 





tomed excellence in this gallery. 





EXHIBITION OF zi 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, . 


In variety of experiment the exhi- 
bition of this season is as prolific as any that has 
preceaed it; but it is remarkabl t 
1eally ambitious purpose, for 
the rooms the attention is invited to this or 
‘new process” or “invention” which 
nothing of any = — to > 
cess of photography, but greatly com 
manipulation. In the landscapes 
e seen 
ld well 


Bie 


the fine quality that we hav 
those which would have so. 
have been shorn down to small 
photographers who distinguished 
copying some of the most beau 
nature do not remind us in anywise of 
former triumphs; but although these exhibitors 
fall obviously short of themselves, some of their 
ormances show that they are capable ot 
tter things than they exhibit. The torce and 
energy of the collection lie in the direction of 
portraiture, though this line is more open to vitia- 
tion than that of landscape. On entering the room 
the visitor’s —— - sams by portraits 
and , by the ‘“‘ Vanderweyde”’ ; 
are Lang as resembling very elaborate draw- 
ings; and there is much refinement in a case of 
‘vitrified enamel photographs,” by A. L. Hen- 
derson, near which (461, 462, and 403) 8 pera 
of a lady and two landscapes, by Coionel Stuart 
Wortley, are remarkable for cleerness of detail. 
These are from uranium dry plates, Someof the 
coloured portraits by A. Boucher are very at- 
tractive, while others are unfortunately hard, and 
among the portraits on enamel, by B. Scott and 
Son, there rape ere oe examples, but 
they are not photography, nor are very many 
per which ine been admitted into this exhi- 
bition, as the works, although extremely beauti- 
ful, of Messrs, Lock and Whitfield, as Nos. 
390, and 415, a portrait in oil. Miss 
Fawcett (394), by Window and Grove, an en- 
largement in carbon, is a success, but looks as if 
it had been touched. Some of the heads in the 
frame (459), ‘Children,’ are admirable. 

Of the works of O. G. Rejlander we cannot 
too highly; they are called (136) and (137) “ True 
Photographs” and “ Studies.” Every one 18 
qualified with a high degree of pictorial interest, 
and reminds us = the old masters. There 
are particularly two boys that refer pointedly 
to Murillo. Photography employed in this 
direction is a valuable assistance to Art. The 
works of the.Berlin Photographic Company are 
not well placed, though unexceptionable in 
as instance ‘A Rest on the Road’ (128), and 
others to which we refer briefly elsewhere. 
‘Waiting at the Stile’ (31), Robinson and 
Cherrill, comes in arrangement and effect 
nearer to a well-balanced, picture than anything 
that has ever appeared under these names. The 
portraits by G. Cooper, 138 and following, have 
much merit; and the pieces of garden-scenery 
(154), by Colonel Stuart Wortley, called “Studies 
of Foliage,” are wonderfully delicate and full of 
gradation. : 

‘The Dargle’ (160), and three following | 
plates by T. M. Brownrigg, are perfect im | 
detail. The enlargement of Mr. Vernon Heath's — 
plates by the “‘autotype process” is most suc- | 
cessful. There are among them ‘ — | 
Porch’ (177), ‘An Old Oak’ (178), | 
Beeches’ (179), 
nut tree at Cookham (187). 
been doubted that these works would " 
enlarged so well, but they are perfect in all their 
surface forms. In a charming group of por- 
traits (228), A. J. Melhuish, are represented the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince Arthur, 
and the Princess Louise, as they appeared at the 
Waverley Ball. 

We have not only what we regard as a few of 
the most attractive examples, but there are other = |) 
yozintuetiog ies W. Bedford, F, Hudson, |) 
F. ey, F. M V. Blanchard, &c.; still, |} 
with the recollection of what we have seen 1” 


Fer 
i 


e 
i 


F 


| former years, the exhibition will not be 


so successful as others that have preceded it. 
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ART IN THE BELFRY: 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF, 


CHURCH BELLS, THEIR HISTORY, ART- 
DECORATIONS, AND LEGENDS. 


* BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 

THE artistic decorations upon bells, al- 
though a subject rich in interest, and 
abounding in graceful design, seem to 
have met but the most passing and casual 
attention from lovers of ancient Art ; 

and for good reason. Belfries and 
bell-chambers high up im “the old 
church tower” are frequently all but 
inaccessible, and in many cases posi- 

tively dangerous of approach; and 

‘their artistic treasures, therefore, re- 

main all but unknown, They are 
seldom seen, seldom noted down, 

and still more rarely brought to 
light; I may add, not often even 
thought about. We are accustomed 

to hear 


“ The bells and chimes of motherland, 
England green and old, 


That out from grey and ivied tower 
A thousand years have toll’d,” 
pealing, or chiming, or tolling around 
us, without ever giving a thought to 
the fine old founders who attuned 
them so well, to the grand old way 
in which they were dedicated to their 
holy service, or to the artistic feeling 
which pervades many of their deco- 
rations. We can say with the same 
sweet poet— 


** Those bells that tell a thousand tales,” 

.. Sweet tales of olden time! 

And ring a thousand memories 
At vesper and at prime ; 

At bridal and at burial 
For cottager and king,— 

Those bells and glorious Christian chimes, 
How blessedly they ring!” 


Cover of the Bell of Armagh. 


without a consideration of the art that 
has placed them where they are, and 
given them their musical tone, or to the 
other art that has beautified and decorated 
them, and rendered them fit for their holy 
office. 

Some earnest workers there are who have 


set themselves to the laudable task of ex- 


| huming (if I may so say) the whole of the 
| bells of a partic 
have made it a 


county, and others who 
int of duty wherever their 
lot may even for a brief time have been 
cast, to ascend the church-tower and “ make 
a note of ” the inscriptions and marks which 
its bells present. Among the foremost of 
these workers are the Revs. H. T. Ella- 
combe, W. C. Lukis, J. ‘I. Fowler, Alfred 
Gatty and J. H. Raven, and Mr. J. R. Daniel- 
Tyssen and his son, Mr. Amherst Tyssen. 


ty 














Bells from an Illuminated MS. of the Thirtcenth Century. 


This band of zealous campanologists has 
worked hard, and under such difficulties 
as only those accustomed to campaneer- 
ing can fully appreciate, giving to the world 
| the result of their labours in works of high 
antiquarian interest and value. Copies of 
inscriptions, too, are occasionally to be met 
with, scattered about in various topographi- 
cal works and proceedings of learned so- 
| cieties. But all this is manifestly not 
enough. Copies of inscriptions, dates, and 
forms of letters are important, and the marks 
and monograms of founders, the stops, and 
the crosses, are very valuable ; but beyond 
these there are other matters of equal value 
and importance to which it is essential to 
pay careful attention. The decorative bor- 
ders, the fanciful and sometimes quaintly 
grotesque designs, the foliage, birds and 
flowers, and a hundred other matters, all 
deserve, and call for, special notice. 

In this and succeeding papers it is my 
intention to attempt, in some measure, to 

bring before the readers of the Art-Fournal 
| some of the more prominent features of the 
Art-decoration of church bells, in the hope 
of calling attention to a branch of study 
but little known, and of furnishing from 
them designs which may with advantage 
be adopted 
the present day. As, however, any notice 
of the decorations upon bells would be in- 
complete without some sketch of their his- 
tory and of their forms, I proceed v 

| briefly to speak of the history of chu 

| bells in our country. 

Without going into the question of the 
general history of bells, from their first 
being mentioned in the descriptions of the 
dress of the Jewish high priest in Exodus 
and Ecclesiasticus, down through ancient 
nations, and to allusions in classic writers, it 
will be sufficient to remark that they were 

robably introduced into this country long 
Pefore the time of the coming of Augustine 
in 596; indeed, it is said that in 550 Odo- 
ceus, Bishop of Llandaff, removed the bells 
from that cathedral during a time of excom- 











by our Art-manufacturers of 
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their pastor might drink therefrom 
who, ironically, as mischievous girls, 
said—-‘ We have no other cup be- 
sides that which we hold in our 


formed one in the shape of 
bell, and he raised his hand 
he might drink therefrom, 
drank. And it remained in that form 
—that is, a golden one—so that it 
appeared to those who beheld it to 
consist altogether of the purest gold ; 
which, by Divine power, is from 
that day reverently preserved in the 


church of Llandaff, in of the 
holy man, and it is said that, by 
touching it, health is given to the 
diseased.” 

The earliest known form of bells 
in our own country, both Anglo-Saxon and 
Irish, appears to have been that of an in- 
verted wedge ; not cast, but made of plates 
of iron, riveted together, of more or less 
quadrangular form. They were not, how- 
ever, intended for suspension, but were 
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used as tintinnabuieor hand bells Various 
llections, i eneral » Bae will be 

co 

well understood ion hb annexed engrav- 

ing from one in my own possession. It is 
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, = : | besi sanctus bell and the’ hand- | peal of small bells, worked by a 
to} inches in height, and + te pon phd —e - | rung in place of the tinkli2, 

yn ey ey pte and gives outa | The inventories of church goods taken in | “ sacring ; ” the “sanctus bell” 

‘eed A heer av sonorous sound. Many | the reign of Edward VI. afford a vast deal bell,” was rung on the small 

of the Irish candies are enclosed in cases | of interesting information as to the number often seen in the apex of 

of the most richly decorated and costly | of bells in the different church-towers, and | gable, to let persons outside 

character, as shown on the preceding page. | those for other purposes. Thus, in the case | in the fields or houses, know when | 

The towers of Anglo-Saxon and Norman | Sanctus in the high mass was sung, 

churches still existing in this country show | that they might kneel down 

that peals of cast bells, some of large size, the worship ; “hand-bells” were 

must have been in use in England in those | vatious purposes, among the rest 

days ; indeed, there is direct evidence that \ _ ing in front of funerals. ; 

such was the case ; for Ingulphus says, in en ee Peal-ringing is quite peculiar to-our own 

ing of the peal of seven bells at Crow- re my country, and is undoubtedly a wey old in- 

reed Abbey, nec erat tunc tanta con- | net ! NY, stitution. About 1550, when Paul Hentz. 
sonantia campanarum in tota Anglia.” | pirn - | ner travelled in England, he wrote :—* The 
The Crowland peal was destroyed by a) fi, 1) Wi people of England are vastly fond of great 
great fire at the abbey in 1091: the names i) | ¢ noises that the ear, such as firing of 
of the bells were Bega, Tatwin, im} | ow cannon, beating of drums, and ringing 
Turketyl, Betelin, Bartholomew, and Guth- H | fa bells ; so that it is common for a number of 
lac ; they were succeeded by two small I hy eee oul them that have got a glass in their heads 
bells, given ‘to the monks by one Fergus, a ia HH to get up into the belfry and ~~ the bell, 
brazier, of Boston. An earlier instance, |] i for hours together for the sake of exercise 
‘however, of direct evidence is afforded by a i} yf ily | | —and this peculiarity earned for our country 
the + ogvaeny Anglo-Saxon MS. of St. 4thel- , ae ly Ha the name of “the ringing island.” Change- 
wold’s benedictional, by Caedmon, belong- mi | ot A ringing, however, does not appear to have 
ingito the Duke ot Devonshire. In this MS. ina been invented until quite latein the sixteenth, 
a tower is shown, in which hang four, | hh Ht Ae a or early in the seventeenth, century ; and at 
evidently cast, bells of “ sugar-loaf” form. | ‘i ie this time, as later, societies of ringers were 
Other illuminations also show bells hanging ieee ‘established for the full study of the art— 
in towers, and prove that they were in use | for it is an art which requires much mental 
for actual ringing, not striking, at an early | Angl.-S1xon Bell. _as well as bodily strength and application 
date. Egbert in 750 commanded “ every _to become a proficient in—of ringing. Thus 
ee enna, nae 00 nena Che bells of Sawley, there were “ij bells in the steple, the “Company of the Schollers of Chepe- 


. = -_ ba Bry Oh gg gine | j saunte bell, j hand-bell, j sacringe bell ;” side” was founded in 1603 ; the “ Companie 


safely be said that, from the first establish. "at Sandiacre, “ij hand-bells,” and “in the | of Ringers - pe 4 ~~ “ Socbey ry. 
setin nie belhowse ij bells, j sauns bell ;” at Breaston, Lincolne,” in 1614; the : : 
ment of Christianity among us down to the 0! ) : a ? | lege Youths,” which probably took its name 
present time, bells have been a distinguish- at bells in the steiple, j lytill hand-bell, ) | °8* Whi i Coll on College Hill 
ing feature of our country ; and peal-ringing | S*Xeringe bell ;” at Bonsall, “iij small bells, | from Whiting as : 











. ” 
has been one of our national character. |j Sanctus bell, iij bells in Stepull ;” at Ash- | 1637; the “ Western Green Caps,’ i 


isti 1683 ; the “Society of Cumberlands,” tak- 
—. ; , ing their name from the Duke of Cumber- 
In mediaeval times many curious repre- | aie land, in 1745, who are believed to be the 


sentations of bells and bell-ringing are | A a 
preserved to us in illuminated MSS. and in | “London Scolars” of 1603 under a 


‘ “ Soci i olars,” in 
the sonipteres in churches, In these, peals | —_ ree mt Poa: tien Scolars” in 
of bells are often shown suspended, Sl 1 4 the “ London Youths,” in 1753, and 
and struck by hand with a hammer. One = == “ 333 nd of that name in 1776 ; the Pest. 
example of this, from a thirteenth-century {ein nd yori Youths” and the “ Prince af Wales 
MS., will be sufficient to show the mode of JOH JS NE Youths” bout 1780; and many others, 
playing —~ PF pry were oeney — “ame ray nea modern societies existing at 

ng in sets of five, are of various forms ; i 
an illumination of the ninth century showing : oe ate = pon pose Sng abn 
rs somewhat of sugar- : Sl tes Stedman, about 1650, who 
shape, while in the = E invented "a system which 
one here given, and others, = is still haces as “ Sted- 
they are represented of Sit " # sad inciple ;” Benj 
the usual form of modern : “Td core . om Aaa ake in 
bells. In these repre- Be: early part of last century 
sentations there is usually i? % eavente i brated 
one performer who, with a = : = pashan “ Grandsire 
hammer in each hand, is == : < ae — = ho 
playing a carillon of five = : == Triples ; Mr. — 
bells ; but in our engrav- = improved upon thems 
ing are two performers, = Mr. Patrick, who also com- 
one of whom has a ham- . : == posed some cele 
mer in each hand, and 2 ——- changes. Leaving, how. 
the other, while striking = say ever, “ Grandsire Bobs,’ 
the bell with a hammer —= == : z “ Grandsire Triples, 
held in the right, holds —— = “Grandsire Caters,” and 
in his left an enormous ——— =S— all the other change ring, 
horn, which he is lustily = — - —— ing terms and stems, I 
blowing. _ Below is King : : SS proceed to pai now 
pent _ harp, ac- — some of the more noted — 
1 a play } “bh ? sf or 
on the shaum, ot" peal “ Big Ben” of Westminster, houtlons =” the © Guest 
cry. Five bells seem to hay sss Toms,” the “Great Pe- 
unusual number (whether Sly a Dot | bourne, “ij bellez in the steple, j clocke | ters,” and the “Big Bens” of the bell- 
nection with the five wounds of our Sa- uppon J of them, j broken bell, j lyttle bell | founder’s art ; first, however, stating that, 
dre’ is matter of conjecture), and cathe. wid hilies the rong jhand belle, ij sac- | as it is calculated 720 changes ee OF 
han fe or sven wat GePos™ oe ese at Waterers naar of | an hour upon twelve. els, and a 2 
ren, and these . “n * be » My S, j sanc- | few can 
placed together for simultaneous poy a oem, , handebells, and j lytle ell in rodnosd tga eek would require no 
earned to the different towers or cam. | rin ah” —cum multis alits. The “ sac- | less than seventy-five years ten months and 
wore nek Sonttn — Parish churches | elevation of the Host ~ = moment of the | ten days, acco ing to Mr. Lukis, to ring 
® Dave more than three | the people all nel at the sound of which | them all. Surely this is “ringing the 


Le: 


ecient own ; in some places a | changes” to an alarming extent. 
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.“ Big Ben” of Westminster is the largest | It was hung for ringing, but its clapper was 
bell in this kingdom, and, therefore, it may | chained by four chalbe tothe floor. It bore 
here be first named. There was formerly a | on the haunch the inscription :—“ SPIRITUS" 
“Great Tom of .Westminster,” which was | SANCTUS * A * PATRE * & * FILIO * PROCE- 
sold for St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1698; but, | DENS’ SUAVITER * SONANS * AD’ SALUTEM* 
as though he determined never to give out | ANNO * DOMINI * 1610 * DECEM * 3d * REG- 
a sound of his voice out of his own place, as | NI * JACOBI * ANGLIA * OCTAVO & SCOTLE 


he was being conveyed by Temple Bar— 44 ;” and onthe rim, “ LAVRENTIVS STAVN- | 


the boundary of Westminster and London | TON * DECANVS * ROGERVS * PARKER ° 
—he rolled off the carriage and was broken.| PRECENTOR * MAGISTER’ * FABRICA 
In 1708 he was recast by Philip Wightman. GEORGIVS* EALAND* MAGISTER * FABRICA * 
wi we Shey! the largest bell ever made in RICHARDVS * CLAYTON * ARCHIDIACONVS * 
England, was cast for the great clock-tower LINCOLN.” “ Both inscriptions are most 
at Westminster by Messrs. Warner and’ 


- and bears on the waist a 


eee % in 1856, but from being so much 
struck for amusement while resting for 
_ someweeks in Palace Yard, previous to being 
hoisted into the tower, it was cracked, an 
had to be broken up and recast. Its weight 
was 16 tons 11cwt. 2 qrs. 20 lbs. ; its height 
7 ft. 10} inches, and its diameter at the 
| mouth 9 ft. 54 in.; the thickness of metal 
at the sound bow was 9} in.; the four 
quarter-bells weighed about 8 tons, In 
1857 the present bell was cast by Messrs. 
Mears, but of a less size, its er being 
only 13 tons 10 cwt. 3 qrs. 15 lbs. Un- 
fortunately, it is reported to be slightly 
cracked. 
Big “ Peter of York” is the next largest 
bell in this country ; it was cast by Messrs. 
Mears in 1845, and bears the arms of the 
city of York on one side, and of the Arch- 
bishop on the other, with long inscriptions. 
“Great Tom of Oxford,” the “ mighty 


Tom,” alluded 'to by Dean Aldrich in his , 
“ Bonny Christ Church Bells,” is 7 ft. 1 in. | 
The original bell belonged to | 


in diameter. 
Osney Abbey, and bore the inscription, “ In 
Thomz laude resono Bim Bom sine fraude.” 
In 1681 it was recast, with additional metal, 
but in the casting “it miscarried three 
times ; twice it wanted metal to make out 
the cannons, and the third time it burst the 
mould and ran into the ground, so that 
poor Keen, or King, the Woodstock bell- 
founder, whose ill-luck it was therein to fail, 
was half besides himself and quite undone, 








Cross, from Breaston. 


till the college made him amends ; at last it 
was brought to perfection by Christopher 
Hodson, a London bell-founder.” It was 
first rung on the 29th of May, 1684. It bears 
the inscription :—“MAGNVS * THOMAS * CLV- 
SIVS * OXONIENSIS * RENATVS * APRILIS * 
VIII * ANNO * MDCLXXX * REGNANTE * CA- 
ROLO * II * DECANO ‘ JOANNE * OXON ° 
EPISCOPO * SVBDECANO * GVL * JANE * SS * 
TH * P * THESAVRARIO * HEN * SMITH * 
SS ‘ TH * P * CVRA * ET ‘ ARTE * CHRIST. 
HODSON.” 

“Great Tom of Lincoln” is a tolerably 
new bell, having been recast by Messrs. 


Mears in 1834. Its predecessor, the cele- | 


brated “Tom,” was cast in the Minster 
Yard from an older bell, with additional 
metal, 4 Henry Oldfield, of Nottingham, 
and William Newcomb, of Leicester, in 
1610—the former being, perhaps, the most 
celebrated founder of his day, and the latter 
associated with him in this instance only, 
because of being a founder in the diocese. 





Cross, from Crich. 


beautifully ornamented with borders and 
corded mouldings,” says a note in 1810; 
and, no doubt, the mark of Henry Oldfield, 
to which I shall . oe, — refer, 
a -upon it, althou ave no me- 
Ha to that efiect. The shape of the 
old bell was far more elegant the 
present one.* The present bell, which 
weighs a ton more than its predecessor, was 
placed in the rood tower of the cathedral in 
April, 1835. It bears in two encircling 
lines round the haunch, “ SPIRITUS : : SANC- 
TUS ::A::PATRE :: ET :: FILIO:: PROCE- 
DENS : : SUAVITER : : SONANT : : SONANS: : 
AD ::SALUTEM :: ANNO :: DOMINI, 1835, 
MARTII 25, REGNI GULIELMI QUARTI : : 
BRITANNIARUM 5°;” and round the sound- 
bow, “GEORGIUS GORDON, D.D., DECANUS 
: : RICARDUS PRETYMAN, M.A., PRECENTOR 
: : GEORGIUS THOMAS PRETYMAN, B.C.L., 
CANCELLARIUS THOMAS MANNERS 
SUTTON, M.A., SUBDECANUS ET MAGISTER 
FABRICZ.” On the rim, “THOMAS MEARS. 
LONDINI. FECIT.” It has two very elegant 
encircling borders, one of classic form, and 
the other of flowing foliage. 

The “Great Bell of St. Paul’s” is in- 
scribed “ Richard Phelps made me, 1716.” 
It is never used (except for the clock) for 
tolling but at the death and funeral of 
members of the royal family, the Bishop of 
London, the dean of the cathedral, and the 
lord mayor, if he die during his mayoralty. 

“Great Peter of Exeter” is the oldest, 
and, therefore, the most interesting of the 
“big bells.” The original bell was dated 
1484, but the present one was cast in 1676, 


>| St. 





peer aes ae teode tak autor wor te 
way in 
i r : be tnpooreet 


"Lincoln -<" This bell ‘weighs 
only 7eo7) , the circum- 


22 ft. 8 ins. ; ae 
measure, so 3 
ing these to 


_pleos 
ee 


the bell, besides a medieval 
| twice repeated, bears a medallion head of 
_ Archbishop Laud. 
The Victoria Bell” at Leeds, cast by 
_ Messrs. Warner, is quite an Art- _ . 
our 


beloved queen. It weighs 4 tons 1 cwt., 
ang Se See, Se , is free, rich, full, 


_and sonorous. 
| The Great Bell at St. Dunstan’s, Canter- 
bury, was cast in 1762, by Lester and Pack, 
but was moulded and on the 
William Chapman. 
in this work that 
Chapman w among the 5 
young man of apparent in w 
seemed to take unusual interest in the 
proceedings, and, getting into conversation 
with him, off to him to London 
_ rele: to ee a yee 
is he y accepted, went to n 
learned the art, and became so successful 
as to become a partner, and ultimately to 
succeed to the business, and to become the 
leading founder of his time. This young 
man was no other than William Mears, the 
founder of the well-known firm, still carried 
on by his family. bell, founded by 

«» Worcester great oun 

of Loughborough, in 1868, is ri I 
chastely ornamented, and bears in- 
, scription—“ SVRGE * QVI * DORMIS * ET 
| EXVRGE * A * MORTVIS * ET * ILLVMINABIT * 
TE * CHRISTVS,” and “ JOHANNES TAYLOR 
DE LOVGHBOROVGH FVNDIT. IN VSVM 
ECCLESL£ CATHEDRALIS CHRISTI ET 
BEATZ MARI# VIRGINIS IN CIVITATE ET 
COMITATV VIGORNIENSI MDCCCLXVIII.” 
It bears, besides the ion trade-mark 
of Messrs. Taylor, a fleur-de-lis between 
most of the words, and four shields, bearing 
respectively the royal arms, the arms of the 
city of Worcester, the arms of the diocese, 
and those of the dean and chapter. It is 


| 


Taylor 
an 














Cross, from Morley. 


also enriched with elegant Gothic 

and the lettering is composed of Boer 
ornamented capitals, copied from ancient 
examples. 

All these English “ big bells,” however, 
as it is needless to say, fall far short 
in size of the “ Great of Moscow,” or 
of the “ New Bell” of the same city—the 
former weighing no less than 192 tons 

qrs. 2 cwt. 14 lbs., and being 21 ft. 
Rei ht, exclusive the cannons, 

63 ft. in circumference ; and the latter 
21 ft. in height and 18 ft. in diameter, 
richly decorated in every part; or that at 
etersburg, and 
Fad of most ornate 

at Lyons, weighs about a ton 
quarter, and is decorated with exq 
medallions and a variety of ornaments. 








qpantiy would, affeod 9 pat to-cnesy man, women, ond 
ghee Tag 
* Probably for plenius audit. 
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: | kind tely, and, indeed, minutely, described | being treated according to its peculiar 
THE HUMAN RACE.* —| th itite tice, the yellow race, the brown | teristics ; the brown race, for 
BY LOUIS FIGUIER. | race, the red race, and the black race; each race | Hindoo branch, the Ethiopian 


—_ 


It would be difficult to find a volume more 
ly interesting than this—the latest, and, 
ps, the best, of M. Figuier’s man valuable 

works. It may not satisfy those who have gone 

deeply into the subject of which it treats ; there 
may be opinions among the learned opposed 
to those he holds—even errors Mig the yao 

tively ignorant cannot detect ; for it deals 
vith my horas number of topics ; its range 
being, indeed, over all human kind in every 

of the world—the cultivated and the savage, 
the civilised and the uncivilised, by whom earth 


is — 
pass over the introductory chapters which 














Yacots : Mongolian Branch. 
Malay branch. So skilfully are these character- | them all we desire to know or need to know; 


| istics portrayed, that we seem to know about | in truth, the general reader will not require 


| 
| 











i \ 


-— 


The Prince Royal of Siam, 


concern “the origin of man,” « in what parts of 
- earth did he first appear,” and so forth : 
pry be matters of speculation, to say the 

) not so when the author comes to deal | 


with f : 
acts grounded on 


; they are, of course 
the knowledge acquired and made public by | 
travellers who have been 


- voyagers and 
ong resident among, and specially co 
. sf " n 
—> — “yi their talehteonae an 
t must not understood tl | 

Figuier writes from pers: ; stoi 

e" ; onal experience : i 
se speaking, pal ran compiler, vet thea | 
ike the veritable ober gree, Sone 28 to read | 
seen all he writes about. nn Of one who has 

Thus we have the several “races” of human “ae 
: ‘ave, 


op blished PR 2 Ft ~ | much more informatio i illustra 
ie ul y Chapman and Hall. , a very small ois of ~ andes, — — rs wank pases are am 
- See é 


—_—_— 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 
NEW YEAR GIFT-BOOKS, 1873. 


Some brilliant and successful efforts have been 
made by a few leading’ publishers to meet, 
in 1873, the Art requirements of the public. The 
gift-books that depend on woodcuts are, perhaps, 
below the usual mark ; but often there is a judi- 
cious mixture of line with wood-engraving that 
demands, and will receive, patronage. Others 
are decorated by chromolithographs or prints in 
colours, while others depend solely on photo- 
graphs or printings by carbon process. Messrs. 
Macmillan, Messrs. Routledge, Messrs. Griffith 
and Farran, Messrs, Groombridge (the issues of 
the two latter being for children), Messrs. Petter 
and Galpin, Messrs. Moxon, and Messrs. Virtue, 
have sent forth a supply amply sufficient to meet 
the demand. . Many of them are of a high class, 
very excellent as Art-works, and of great worth 
as containing interesting and instructive matter. 
A few of them it is our duty to notice; but our 
notices must be, of necessity, brief. 

‘*Home AFFECTIONS PORTRAYED BY THE 

' Ports” (Routledge and Sons) is a charming 
volume, edited by CHARLES MACKAY, himself 
a poet of high order. It contains one hundred 
illustrations from drawings by eminent artists, 
all engraved by the Brothers Dalziel; very beau- 
tiful engravings they are, by no means over- 
burdened by the style scratchy, which Messrs. 
Dalziel made fashionable for a time; but they 
are not new, we imagine, yet are none the worse 
for that. Unhappily, we must refer to the past for 
examples of the genius of Sir John Gilbert and 
Birket Foster, artists in wood whose power has 
never been reached by followers, although there 
are some who approach very near to them. 
Except by drawing on the good time gone by, 
we shall never have a book so excellent as that 
we notice. The selection of poems was in good 
hands; but Dr. Mackay has thought it wise 
(and perhaps he is right) to take them all from 
the more recent poets; at least, he goes no 
farther back than Coleridge; few, however, are 
absent who ought to be present. Several of the 
contributors are Americans. We cannot praise 
this beautiful book too highly; it is a charming 
addition to the domestic Ne po of home, 
and may be placed without the shadow of doubt 
in the hands of the young; for “ every composi- 
tion which might give offence to the pur¢e-minded, 
however beautiful in language and imaginative 
in its structure, has been rigidly excluded.” 
. “ Every Boy’s Book” (Routledge and 
Sons). As good, of its kind, is this lavishly 
illustrated volume of stories and adventures 
that will delight — boy and girl readers 
during the winter of the year. The Mme ng 
contributors are Lady Barker, Charles Kingsley, 
and the Rev. J. G. Wood—writers whose names 
guarantee excellence. It is by no means, how- 
ever, exclusively a book of tales; some promi- 
nent men of science have been called in as aids 
—and valuable aids they are, making instruction 
a means of delight, and rendering the acquisition 
of knowledge a pursuit of pleasure. 

‘* WALTER CRAN«’S PICTURE-BOOK” (Rout- 
ledge and Sons) is less to our taste, although it 
contains ‘sixty-four pages of pictures, printed 
in colours,” and some of the rhymes illustrated 
are the favourites of our own childhood, associated 
with many joyous feelings and happy memories. 
Mr. reg Go gw. ly a rey: artist ; and 
although he often luxuriates e grotesque, 
he never passes the . border that Pens. 
vulgarity. 

“ENGLISH MINSTRELSY” (Routledge and 
Sons) is a volume “ illuminated by Mrs. 
Abrahall,” and printed by the old and respected 
firm of Day and Sons—examples of chromo- 
lithography. Some of them. are admirably 
designed, others are not so good ; of the former 
we might select the page that surrounds Robert 
Spencer’s well-known lines, ‘Too late I’ve 
stay’d,” and those that environ Carew’s de- 
licious poem, “ He that loves a rosy cheek.” 
In some of the latter examples there is evidence 
of much earnest labour. 

“ THE FAMILY FRIEND ” is one of the issues 
for the year of Messrs. Partridge & Co.; they are 
the publishers, but the compilation in Art and 
in Literature is by Mr. Smithies, a gentleman to 





whom the British public has long owed, and con- 
tinues to owe, a debt of gratitude. Zhe Band 
of Hope Review and The British Workman 
come with it. There is no publication, however 
costly, that contains better engravings than these 
monthly sheets for the people, furnished at the 
charge of one halfpenny and one penny. 

“Tue FRIgNDLY Visiror” and “ THE 
CHILDREN'S FRIEND” are publications for the 
young, by Messrs. Seeley, Jackson, and Halli- 
day, They contain much that is good, and 
nothing that is bad. ‘The woodcuts are, indeed, 
of much excellence; children can read them, 
and so receive lessons that may fructify in mind 
and heart. It is of the very highest importance 
that the beginnings of Art-teaching should be 
sound and safe, that nothing is learned that 
must be afterwards unlearned. Thatis the great 
characteristic of many of the books of the sea- 
son ; some there are, indeed, made up of tawdry 
pictures and ill-chosen lines—big, staring things 
that attract the vulgar and strengthen vulgar 
tastes. We have reason to believe, however, 
that the sale of such is becoming yearly less and 
less, and that they will ere long vanish altogether 
from the market, 

Foremost among the leading gift-books of the 
year is one teased Wy Messrs. Sdccmillan & Co., 
a “ CHRISTMAS CAROL,” printed in colours from 
original designs by Mr. and Mrs. Trevor Crispin. 
The illuminated borders are from MSS. of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; the drawin 
they surround are of religious character, happily 
felt and admirably rendered. It is a most 
charming volume; to many it will be the choicest 
of the season ; printed with great care, gracefully 
bound, and altogether as fine a specimen of the 
art as we have ever had submitted to us. 

Of Macmillan’s other books of the season (with 
one exception) much need not be said: they are 
graceful and good; prettily illustrated, occa- 
sionally with marked excellence ; we miss, how- 
ever, an artist who last year did so much for this 
firm—L., Frélich. ‘ P’s AND Q’s” is a produc- 
tion for the young by a lady who never fails to 
amuse and interest while teaching, the author of 
the “ Heir of Redclyfie.” ‘“‘ THz Goop Voices” 
is a most pleasant and profitable book for 
Sunday reading: it is ‘a child’s guide to the 
Bible,” by the Rev. Epwin Apspot. “ RIBBON 
Storiks,” is from the fertile pen of Lapy Bar- 
KER. The introduction to the little volume is care- 
fully and tenderly written, and the “ adventures ”’ 
and “‘ fairy tales ” that form the amount of the 
“Ribbon Stories” are sure to be popular in 
nursery and schoolroom “after lessons.” 

“IN THEGOLDEN SHELL: a Storyof Palermo.” 
By LinpA Mazin1; with illustrations. Our 
juvenile readers may, or may not, know that the 
fair city of Palermo—its numerous coloured 
domes and spires glittering in the sun, reposing 
in its rich and exquisite valley—is called by the 
name of the Conca d’Oro, or ** Golden Shell,” 
chiefly on account of its form, and for other rea- 
sons, which the charming little volume by our 
side will explain. We could not find at this 
season of gifts a more delightful offering for boy 
or girl than this ‘Golden Shell.” The author 
het beaban new ground, and carries us to a land 
so varied and beautiful, both in life and land- 
scape, that we can suggest no more interesting 
volume for presentation, and we hereby recom- 
mend it as a Poe e+ ml to all-who wish to 
present their god-children or other young rela- 
tives with a “ new pleasure.” The illustrations 
are pretty and characteristic, and the book is so 

t up, as to endure the vast amount of reading 
it so richly deserves. 

“THe RuNAWAY,” a Story for the Young, 
by the author of ‘‘ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal,” 
is brilliantly written and very amusing, but it 
is a dangerous book to place in the hands of 
the young. An over g, clever girl, of the 
ultra “fast” class, runs away from school in 
search of adventures because she will not bear 
restraint. She meets with and—by her misrepre- 
sentations and fascination—captivates a young 
lady, and induces her to enter into every descri 
tion of plot, which she describes as ‘* fun.” S 
is the cause of no end of bewilderment, and 
evinces throughout the most utter selfishness 
and total indifference to the fi of others. 
Her escapades are told with such dexterous 
humour that, though we know it is wrong to do 





pont ym mbw mo | claim her, 

comes to ° 
i the severe she deserved, 

petted and forgiven! 

young lady, who has the pretty name of 
**Clarissa,” and who was made a “ cat’s paw” 
by “the Runaway,” suffers in reality much 
more than the au of all the evil—the one 
was wicked, the other weak. We do entreat 
those who write for the rising generation to 
remember that children retain what they hear 
and see, yes, to their life’s end. Consequently, 
their mental food should be pure and healthfi 
which assuredly this is not. 

“ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS: a Record of 
Discovery, Geography, and Adventure.” Edited 
by W. B. Bates (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin). 

here are few books of the season, and none of 
its class, that can compete with this gorgeous 
volume, with its four hundred of letter- 
press, and nearly as many engravings, describing 
all parts of the known world, the peculiarities of 
its scenery, character, costume, and so forth, 
among the several nations and in the various 
islands of earth. It is an abundant store of 
knowledge, profitable to those who read for 
either amusement or information ; but, indeed, 
the one cannot be obtained without a large gain 
of the other. To form the volume, many tra- 
velled authors have combined, writing only of 
that with which they are personally acquainted, 
picturing with and pencil what have 
actually seen. There is consequently large value 
in this accumulated store of knowledge; the 
statements may be depended on ; all the recorded 
travels are true and faithful to reality. Adven- 
ture derives no aid from fiction; yet some of the 
details are so startling and marvellous as to seem 
inventions, except for the respected names under 
which they are guaranteed. Of the three hun- 
dred engravings, it would be difficult to speak 
too highly; they are of much excellence as 
works of Art. Some are full-page illustrations, 
others small; they bring us into absolute inter- 
course with the persons and things described. 

‘“*THE WONDERS OF WATER” is another of 


Messrs. Cassell’s pores books. It is from 


the French of Gaston Tessandier, translated by 
Robert Stawell Ball, LL.D. | It tells us all that 
is known, or, ps, can be known, concerning 
water, and is largely and usefully illustrated. 

“ HOLIDAY STORIES FOR Boys AND GIRLS.”” 
By Lapy BARKER (Routledge and Sons), Lady 
Barker is a brilliant writer for young folks ; 
her tales are fresh and life-like, and ‘the 
adventures,” which nearly fill this volume, are 
full of interest. If Lady Barker did not use her 
pen so rapidly, she would. be as valuable a 
writer for our young people as we could, desire, 
for then she would proceed more carefully, and 
avoid the “ fast ” “ slanginess ” that occasionally 
disfigures her narratives. She writes a great 
deal—we will not say she writes too much, for, 
despite the fault we have found, we ourselves 
rise obli Fa read her Prawns though we 
requen' w a pencil through words—very 
seldom leona passages—which we are certain, 
if she thought over them, she would have 
erased. We cannot compliment the illustrator of 
“ Holiday Stories,” though there was a time, 
not very long ago, when we should have hailed 
those pretty pictures with delight; but book 
illustrations assume a very t oe Ta 
from what they did, when we delig in 
Valentine and with their coloured prints. 

“Tue Henny Penny Picture - Boox:” 
Containing ‘‘ H Penny,” ‘“‘ The Peacock at 
Home,” * Baby,” and “* The Sleeping Beauty 
in the Wood” (Routledge and Sons). Here 
are revived, with twenty-four pages of clever 
illustrations, printed in colours b i 
and Co., some of the old-world tales of our 
own childhood. How well we remember 
thinking in our baby wisdom that 
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well written, and has given us 
renew our acquaintance with 
who graced the peacock’s 
‘i. we imagine, is more 
three, but, no doubt, 
many as an old favourite ; 
Beauty,” her fame will 
ildhood continues, which, 
g a fair immortality to 
’s “ revivals.” 

geroot. By BERTHOLD ANER- 
and Sons). Young and 
to Messrs. Routledge 
ition of a well - known 
is, perhaps, the best of a 

of stories 
‘his oil be a if not _ 
certainly among the most popular, 
oan The tale of the 
i ies of the firm, tender- 
German girl, and her feeble-minded 
is told with an amount of delicacy, yet 
ies the reader from 
page to the last in nearly all of 
stories.:; The admirable portrai- 
tional character, and the unaffected 
lal descriptions given of that (to the 
ost unknown Schwarzwald, have ren- 
tales of much interest to the inhabi- 
our islands ; but in this icular one, 
as it is by the exquisite designs of 
VAUTIER, is a fascination which is derived 
from the ture of national charac- 
, but the sterling value of the life-lessons, to 
and engraved upon the heart and mind, 
recalled when trials from which no position 


citer ts oots or wale the sunehine of ox 


the sunshine of our 
Ri mage. We have gone twice over ‘‘ The 
i Green,” the “‘ Holderwasen,” with 
exceeding pleasure, not a little comforted by 
the conviction of Black Marianne, that “ little 
Barefoot’s dry bread would fall into the honey- 
yet!” This charming volume contains no 
ewer than seventy-five of Vautier’s exquisite 
illustrations, and the story is admirably translated 
by H. W. Dulken. There have been no better 
woodcuts of the year, considered with reference 
to eo and engraving, but to design more 
ially. 
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** ANECDOTAL AND ‘DESCRIPTIVE NATURAL 
History.” By A. Romer (Groombridge and 
Sons). There is nothing new in this book ; the 

of animals are all well known, and they 
are not very skilfully strung together. The 
engravings are emer good—woodcuts and 
caloued prints, of which there are many. Of 
course, the volume is pleasant and profitable 
reading—stories of the animal world cannot be 
otherwise ; and among Christmas gilt-books, it 
may take a prominent place. 
rea” ton ee ope Stories for Child- 
en” (Groombridge and Sons), A pret- 
tily illustrated; book, full of Aone sev 
engravings that illustrate the pleasant stories, 
from which the young will learn only what is 
good. The volume has also several coloured 
prints, and is “ got up” with neatness and taste. 

“ SAGAS FROM THE F aR East” (Griffith and 
Farran). A collection of traditionary tales— 
Kalmouk and Mongolian —from the pen of an ac- 
complished and travelled scholar, who has, on 
many occasions, made English readers familiar 
with the far East. They take us back to the days 
when the “ Arabian Nights ” were sources of in- 
tense delight, that never palled nor tired ; possibly 
if we were to read them now, we should consider 
this a better book. We heartily thank} the 
author for some hours of enjoyment in a new 
held, vo a of gee oa as well as pleasure. 

many other books for the New Year 

= our table, notices of which we are compelled 
postpone, although New Year's Day will have 
agp before such notices can appear. Those 
1873 are more numerous, and, on the whole 
more meritorious, than the books of 1872 : more 


varied they certainly are, not on! those fi 
young, but also the volumes for their a ~ Begg an 
1s certainly well represented in many of them, fine 
engravings from paintings by first-class artists 
being the speciality of several, while photograph 
ent its powerful and welcom the 


way of illustration. © aid in the 
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ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


EDINBURGH.—The monument over the grave 
of the late Horatio Macculloch, R.S.A., in the 
Warriston cemetery, bas recently been completed 
from a design by Mr. James Drummond, R.S.A. 
It takes the form of a Celtic cross richly orna- 
mented. One side of the pyramidal base has a 
square panel, on which are sculptured a palette 
and sheaf of brushes, adorned with a wreath of 
laurel. An arched panel on the opposite side 
incloses a bas-relief of one of the dscesset 
i ite dogs. whole is the wor 
nter’s favourite dogs paver dn ne 
ising funds for a 


of Mr. D, W. Stevenson.—. 
held with the object of raising 
memorial of John , and numerous sugges- 
tions were made as to the form it should assume: 
a window in St. Giles’s Church, in which the 
bold reformer ministered, a column surmounted 
by a statue, and a “ Memorial Hall,” were respec- 
tively proposed ; but nothing has yet been 
decid 
BaTH.—A bust of Sir William Tite, M.P., 
the work of Mr. Theed, has been placed in the 
Guildhall of Bath, presented by several “‘ad- 
mirers ” of the honourable member, as a mark 
of respect, and in estimation of the manner in 
which he has represented the city during a 
period of seventeen It was stated by one 
of the aldermen that “the respect for Sir 
William throughout the city was so great that 
persons of all politics were struck with a life 
which was so generous, valuable, and eminen tly 
useful, and had, therefore, freely subscribed for 
the bust. To appreciate a work of this kind it 
was necessary to have two things—a favourite 
subject and a high-class artist. In each of these 
points they had been very fortunate.” —_ 
Beprorp.—The Duke of Bedford has‘offered 
the Corporation of this town a statue of John 
Bunyan, the “Tinker of Bedford,” as he was 
styled by his enemies, when living. The work 
is to be entrusted to Mr. Boehm. 
BIRMINGHAM.—One of the lectures delivered 
towards the close of last year before the Bir- 
mingham Royal. Society of British Artists, by 
Mr. J. H. Chamberlain, had for its title “ The 
Chisel,” by which he meant works in masonry, 
carving, and sculpture. Birmingham, with all 
its wealth, the lecturer incidentally remarked— 
“ wealth with respect to which ancient cities were 
not to be compared— not a tenth of 
the number of statues which one of these old 
cities, only a quarter of its size, had been known 
to contain.” This is very true, and we trust the 
observations may stir up the rich men of Bir- 
mingham to give more encouragement to our 
sculptors; but it must be remembered that 
Greece and Rome abounded with works of this 
kind as objects of religious worship: this will, 
in some degree, account for their large number. 
BriGHTON.—The Fine Art Committee of the 
Brighton Corporation has resolved to hold an 
exhibition, at an early period, in the Pavilion, 
for which purpose artists of known reputation 
will be invited to contribute. It is stated that 
though the sale of works cannot be made 
publicly, yet arrangements will be made to 
enable artists to dispose of them, when oppor- 
tunity offers—We much regret to record the 
decease, in December, of Mr. Lord, through 
whose active exertions and scientific knowledge 
the ,Brighton Aquarium, noticed in our pages 
last month, was called into existence. 
COCKERMOUTH.—A statue of the late Earl 
Mayo is to be erected here ; it will be entrusted 
to the hands of Messrs, W. and T. Wills, of the 
Euston Road, London. The figure, 9 ft. in 
height, is to be executed in Sicilian marble, and 
placed on a pedestal in the centre of the town. 
HUDDERSFIELD.—Mr. Theed has finished the 
colossal statue of the late Sir Robert Peel, for 
this town. It is of white marble, and represents 
the deceased statesman in his official robes as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, holding a roll of 
parchment in his hand, and in the act of address- 
ing the House. < 
Liverroor—The Liverpool Art-Club.—For 
some time past the want of a centre has been 
felt in Liverpool, where the friends and lovers of 
Art could meet from time to time to hold con- 





verse together, and to 
better promotion of Art-ip 
This has been i 
of exhibitions of pi during the 
ears. To feel a want in 

gh ought to be tantamount to 
and in this matter of an Art-centre it 
so. On the 27th of November last the 
Art-Club was inaugurated by a dinner 
the Royal Hotel, under the i 
Mayor (Edmund Samuelson, 


t 


opened 1 
on the 12th of December, 
Japanese works, including some of the 
and beautiful specimens of this Art, 
lected er. 

Autumn Exhibition of Pictures— 
hibition closed on Saturday, 
Up to the 3rd of December the 
£5,200 ; since which date to the clo 
works were sold, considerably adding to 
total. The success of the. n 
been t, and far 
of its promoters. It has been 
another ‘exhibition next autumn 
presumed we may now look w) 
Corporation Autumn Exhibition 
stitution; and the town, it 
presumed, will for the future 
equal, if not surpassing, those 
the provinces. 

Permanent Gi of Art.— 
autumn exhibitions in Li » and 
chase of several pi sas bo a 
manent gallery, have stimulat 
callestans” to promise contributions. Mr. P. 
yo na yd ey recently ‘ 
grimage,’ by » 

‘Town Council Mectmag, presented th 
the town; and on the motion of the 
seconded by Mr. J. A. Picton, F.S.A.,, it 
accepted with thanks, and ordered to 
to the collection already formed. 

Presentation of Drawings.—An opportunity 
has been afforded us of examining the contents 
of two portfolios of sketches, chiefly in water 
colours, which are respectively in’ for pre- 
sentation to Mr. E. Samuelson, and Mr. P. H, 
Rathbone, gentlemen well-known in Liverpool 
for the interest they take in, and the 
they give to, the -Societies of the 
These works—upwards of poe Sie each 
folio—are the voluntary contributions of 
artists and of a few well- 
each contributing one example to the respective 
folios. All the pictures, and there are some 
little gems among them, are handsomely 
on cards of uniform size, forming a really valu- 
able and beautiful present, honourable alike to 
the donors and the recipients. Our space will 
not permit us to append the names of the former, 
or we would gladly do:so. 

By the death of Miss Isabella Mather, ot 
Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, in her eig 
year, an interesting and valuable 
miniatures will be added to the Town Mu- 
—_ ae twenty-five years ago, 

uis Napoleon was in pecuniary d 
Mr. John’ Mather urchased from him or his 
creditors, through Mr. Mayer, a number — 
of miniatures—many of which were un 
the different members of his family, including 
the parents of Napoleon I., and of his 
most celebrated marshals. After apoleon III. 
was declared Emperor he attempted to buy back 
the miniatures, but Mr. Mather declined to part 
with them, and by his will bequeathed them to ~ 
the town on his sister’s demise. 
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SCENE-PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 


In the year 1659, according to Downes, who 
published his Roscius Anglicanus in 1708, one 
odes, a bookseller, who had formerly been 
drobe-keeper to Charles I.’s pean con of 
Comedians in Blackfriars, getting a license from 
the “‘then governing state,” fitted up a house 
for acting called the Cock Pit, in Drury Lane ; 
nd, in a short time, completed his company. 
Upon the restoration of King Charles II., the 
Scattered remnant of those = Be had played at 
jone or other of the six play-houses allowed in 
itown by |Charles I.“ formed a company, the 
members of which acted at the Bull, in St. 
John’s Street, and su uently built them a 
house in Gibbon’s Tennis Court, Clare 
ket, in which 'two places they continued 
ting in 1660, "61, 62, and part of 63. In 
he latter year they built a new theatre in 
Drury Lane, Mr. omas Killi having 
btained a patent from the King. His Majesty’s 
ompany of Comedians opened their new theatre 
Lane on Thursday, the 8th of April, 
663, with a piece entitled Zhe Humorous 
ieutenant. 

Sir William Davenant having also gained a 
‘patent from the King, Betterton and the rest 
of Rhodes’s company were sworn by Lord 
‘Manchester, then Lord Chamberlain, to serve 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York at the 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields; which house 
was opened, in the spring of 1662, with the 
first and second parts of 7he Siege of Rhodes 
and 7he Wits; having new scenes and ora- 
tions, which were, Downes tells us, * the first 
that e’er were introduced in England.” 

Here then we have a starting-point; regular 
scenes and decorations dating back only to the 
spring of 1662. 

But we are not to suppose that scenic Art 
had done nothing for the stage before this: for, 
according to tatenn, movable scenes were 
used in 1605, when three plays were performed 
at Oxford before James I., which are thus 
spoken of by a contemporary writer :—‘‘ The 
stage was built at the upper end of the hall, 
as it seemed at the first sight, but, indeed,{it was 
but a false wall, faire painted; which pillars 
would turn about, by reason whereof, with 
other painted clothes (scenes), the stage did 
vary three times in one tragedy.” 

The first who painted {movable scenery in 
England was Richard Aggas; and a en 
of this artist’s work may still be examined by 
the curious in such matters at Painter-Stainers’ 
Hall, in Little Trinity Lane. 

When James VI. of Scotland gave some 

rivate theatrical performances at Holyrood 

ouse he employed Jameson, the “Scottish 
| Vandyke,” to design the scen for those 

‘ormances ; afterwards, when King of Eng- 

d, James employed Inigo Jones, the famous 
architect, to design the scenes for his theatre in 
Whitehall Palace. 

In the succeeding reign, that of the first 
Charles, Inigo Jones was still retained as scene- 

inter and machinist, displaying great skill and 
ingenuity in the business. 

Streater, a painter of eminence in his day— 
frequently employed, after the restoration, by 
Charles dalle’ the scenery for the theatre 
in Dorset Garden and for the Phoenix. After- 
wards, under Fleetwood’s management, Frank 
Hayman became the principal scene-painter to 
the theatre, 

So far as the writer of this paper has been able to 
ascertain, “the legitimate drama,” as it is called, 
did but little for scenic Art during the last 
century ; reed merely oe by John 
Rich, a shrewd, ingenious, though almost un- 
educated, man, to the English stage in 1717, 
and continued by him until 1761 —effected a =< 
deal. The first entertainment of this kind, 
called Harlequin Sorcerer, was produced at the 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It was a novelty 
that “took ;” and is described thus by a writer 
of the time :—“‘ A species of dramatic composi- 
tion consisting of two parts—one serious and the 
other comic. By the help of gay scenes, fine 
habits, grand dances, ‘appropriate music, and 
other decorations, Mr. Rich exhibited a story 
| from Ovid’s ‘Metamorphoses,’ or some other 





fabulous work. Between the or acts, of 
this serious tation he interwove a comic 
fable, consisting chiefly of the a of 
Harlequin and Columbine, with a - 
prising adventures and tricks” (what is called 
sail), “which were produced by the magic wand 

» “which were magic w 
of tintoudn, vue ts he ondintonainnaien 
of palaces and tem to huts and cottages ; 
of men and women into wheelbarrows and joint- 
stools ; of trees turned to houses; colonnades 
to beds of tulips; and mechanics’ shops into 

ts and ostriches.” 
or all this variety and effect the scene- 
inter was ever wanted. em 

a artists, and English audiences eld 
for the first time the effective treatment of 
Canaletti-like — viewed through . rich 
proscenium on a deep stage. Although Cibber 
thought it necessary to make an apology for 
admitting pantomime on the boards of a great 
temple of the drama, the management of Drury 
Lane was driven in self-defence rod repnecarding 
similar entertainment; and the " 
Thurmond, together with a scene-painter named 
Devoto, produced a pantomime them 
on the ay of “ Jack Sheppard,” which 
was sati y treated by the town-wits of the 
day. When Rich removed his com from 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields to the new theatre in 
Covent Garden, George Lambert, who had been 
joint scene-painter at the former house, was 
appointed head of that d t in the new 
edifice; his friend Hogarth has a hit at the 
removal in one of his satiric plates. 

In the scene-room‘of Covent Garden, Lambert 
founded the Beef-steak Club, a society to which 
we need afford only this passing allusion, as it 
has recently been made the subject of a pub- 
lished work. 

At the Lincoln’s Inn Theatre, John Laguerre 
occasionally designed the scenes. Harvey, the 
landscape-painter, and Amiconi, the decorator 
of the staircase at old Buckingham House, pro- 
duced the proscenium at Covent Garden, repre- 
senting an allegory of S , Apollo, and 
the Muses. Michael Angelo Rooker (self-styled 
‘*Signor Rookerini”), b. 1743, d. 1801, who 
was so versatile as to be at once painter, harlequin, 
scaramouch, and engraver, was principal scene- 
painter at the Haymarket Theatre, under the 
elder Colman, Of his water-tolour painting 
the South Kensington collection contains an 
example, though the work is, like that of his 
contemporaries in the same medium, “ rather 
topographic than artistic.” 

Almost at the same time that Rich was first 
assailing the regular drama with an equally 
attractive, though less intellectual, amusement— 

antomime—the stage saw another rival spring 
into existence in England, which the witty but not 
very sensible opposition of Steele and Addison 

oved utterly powerless to combat, namely, the 
FtalianO > From the dateof Handel’s Rinaldo 
this kind of entertainment may be said to have 
become established among us, and, in spite of 
many bitter vicissitudes, to have really taken root 
in England as a permanent institution. The rich- 
ness of decoration, which we are too apt to 
re as a modern theatrical abuse, was charac- 
teristic of both the lyric and dramatic stage in 
the last century throughout Europe. It was 
the — then for princes and imperial arch- 
duchesses to ap’ gor; ly apparelled in 
operas and ballets ; the meg Ae accordin 
to Lady WortleyjMontagu, the decorations an 
habits of the Court Theatre at Vienna, in 1716, 
were reported to have cost the Emperor the 
round sum of £30,000 sterling. In 1728 Van- 
derbank was scene-painter to the Opera-house 
in England. 

The history of the art from this period is 
little more than a catalogue of those engaged 
in it. Scene-painting became, in a few years, 
mere tradition, like acting or singing—works, 
‘born in a day, to live a night;” the artist 
dashes in his scenes hastily with a pound-brush 
and a pail of whitewash, and the work daubed 
in one day is, perhaps, whitewashed out the 
next. Sometimes the artist makes a name, and 
the name lives among the records and traditions 
of the stage, but the work of his hand passes 
away, and leaves no sign; at best it was but a 
background to Garrick, or Mrs. Siddons, or 
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ginally a seaman, Stanfield’s early successes 


Ori 
at Drury Lane date from 1 in w he 
painted for that stage cat aneiontenan 
employed in the production of Der Freischiits. 
ciktesnabibian pnb gm 

° more ’ an 
satiet Gis evar wishled tha eoundGead rad 
master of sea-views he was incom ; hi 
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pictures, wi e single exception of 
ped a, M Gesien of aoe amateur per- 
formances which the late Charles Dickens, 
Lemon, and others, gave on behalf of the guild 
of Literatere’ and Art. A’ scerfic-artist'of our 
acquaintance, who saw the great’ artist at work 
at that tithe,‘ spoke of » Stanfield’s -wonderful 
rapidity, pry -way of mixing colours. 
Alth ugh’ dissimilar’ in“ style, Roberts 
was, in his ‘own*way, an‘ equally accom lished 
master. If Stanfield was supreme*on the sea, 
Roberts had no equal in the rendering of archi- 
tecture. First. at Drury Lane} from’ the year 
1822, then at Covent Garden in 1828 and follow- 
ing years, this great master worked in the scene- 
room, with results which were only too good for 
the purpose: intended. © Like Stanfield, David 
Roberts, too, ultimately abandoned scene-paint- 
ing for the” production of easel-pictures, and 
though the stage’lost by the transfer, Art was the 
gainer in the end, ~In our own day, besides that 
great master William Beverley, and that splendid 
colourist Telbin, the® stage boasts a ‘goodly 
company of gifted and accomplished artists, far 
too numerous to be mentioned here—men who 
have made English scene-painting, what English 
water-colour art has ‘long been, the best - in 
Europe ; and who are not likely to let a branch 
of painting Which has known masters like Stan- 
field, and Roberts, and David Cox, degenerate 
and fall away. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


SOMETHING of a shadow ap ars to be cast over 
the South Kerisington' Museum. « Its, ‘ever- 
green beauty is notimproved by the falling leaves 
of that neighbouring annual plant—the Inter- 
national Exhibition. Thus, to the'visitor of late, 
almost the only movel objects are:some which 
have come on having been removed from 
the galleries opposite. Rich as the courts arid 
— aré in. dbjects of Art of so many dif- 
erent descriptions, there seems to be a pause in 
that constant whirl of new arrangement,” which 
has hitherto dddedthe charm of the kaleidoscope 
to the brilliant’contents of the cases. 

_ With the’ new vyear we are promised a collec- 
tion of armour.from Lord. Londesborough, of 
which we hope to find something to say on its 
arrival. The-dispjay’of the noble Meyrick Col- 
lection has done:much® to bring this interesting 
branch of historical’study before the public ; and 
we trust that the attention thus excited will not 
be allowed:to flag.: Our readers are aware of 
the mode in which the National Collection at 
the Tower, and the »private collection above 
mentioned, illustrate. and .supplement one 
another. It is a matter very much to be desired 
that we should have a complete national collec- 
tion, of adequate magnitude, illustrating this very 
curious and important branch of stidy. There 
is perhaps no department of Art or of Archzo- 
logy in which the value-of an individual object is 
so much enhanced by its being placed in a proper 
order as a series, as is the case with arms and 
armour. . 

In the Loan Court of the Museum are, to be 
seen not a few rare and precious objects of Indian 
Art. Precious, ind they must always ree 
— ; if onlyfrbm the greaty amount of patient 

uman labour bestowed upon «their creation! 
But the rarity of jade and ‘of Crystal agate and 
carnelian, ” reheat = quaint carven work, is 
‘ore ietermined energy of the 

collector, Mr, Arthur Wells has lest some 
one of this description which are wonderful 
or their elaborate execution, Jade, one of the 
—— — used by man, is unknown in 
in doh ee state. J apidaries are thus 
iis ont its nature, and even suspect that 
; yume Nevdness is communicated to it arti- 
ficial . oer of an olive green; but 
varies — a yellowish white, which is 
generally m 1 Opaque, and only partially 
than jan eemely compact, and more 

j - Its lustre is resinous; and 

ey Senet an jade, the hardest 

a ol 1s e 

recog material, Mr. Wells Gistore ven 
with the tein carved and periorated almost 
hess of wood-work, Quaint three- 








leaved estals support pendent vases, or 
chains. ne blood stone, rock crystal, and 
amethystine crystal, are the materials of vases of 
various shapes; a lily being formed. out of the 
last-named: minefal, and 'a’rose’ out of red and 
white! carnelian. There is a silver plague, .set 
with’ rabysand’ turquoise,» and «a ‘‘silver-book- 
cover, adorned with utiful specimens of agate. 
_Mr. Beresford Hope,-who .seems. to be pre- 
pared to ‘exhibit in ~pérfection almost all descrip- 
tions ofearticles of virtu,~sends, two, curious 
shrines constructed of.coral. : This gentleman's 
collection of pearls, perhaps‘cannot now ~be 
alluded ‘to as a novelty. - They exhibit almost 
every tint. »Butithe most interesting part-of Mr. 
Hope’s pe is a large pedtk oyster, preserved 
in spirits, shell andall, showing the mode of the 
formation of the pearl." There is also a-siugle 
pearl Of/great beauty of form, and purity of tint 
and of lustre, yet attached to the shell. 
. A.case,of Japanese :coins, . exhibited. by Dr. 
Lilburn, will be.regarded , with: great interest. 
There is the Cobang, a gold coin, worth twenty- 
seven shillings, of an’ oblong form, rounded at 
the ends, and with’a square.perforation in the 
centre. This is the normal shape of the Japanese 
money.” . The. Rio is a smaller, gold coin, of the 
valueof six shillings and eightpence. The Itybu 
is worth a quarter of a Rio.- The. Teupo is a 
copper coin, resembling the Cobang in shape 
and,sjze, of the value of erapeets halfpenny. 

Our readers will most likely have seen the 
beautiful Indian mail, of steel and brass rings com- 
bined, sent by.the Mohammedan Chinese gover- 
nor of Momein. _ Mr. W. Taylor.has;lent,some 
beautiful Indian objects ; comprising an embossed 
and chased silyer staff) of. office ;:a rose-water 
stand, for table use, furnished with eight silver 
squirts, resting on as, many receptacles around 
the ‘central vase, for the refreshment. or . the 
amusement of the-cdmpariy ; enamelled boxes 
in copper, and capacious hookah bowls. . Lady 
Boxer fills several cases with.Japanese curiosities. 
Especially noteworthy are the bronze -incense- 
burner, in the form of an elephant, and, the 
quaint statuette of the philosophical Hotei, the 
God of Content, witha toad on his head.« There 
is a bronze lobster; too, that. may be expected to 
snap his tail iftouched; and a gem of:a silver 
tea-kettle, fit only to be used for the high-priced 
Russian tea. Admiral Keppel has a perfect 
menagerie of bronze reptiles, snakes, and toads, 
and, imaginary spiny monsters. - Exquisite taste 
has presided,over the: collection by .Mr. P. G. 
Laune; of, the enamelled bowls, pierced ebony 
stands, and ornamental caskets, in the next case. 
Close by are spoils from the Summer,Palace at 
Pekin ; among which.the contest of a snake and 
a hawk, depicted on a large bowl, is remarkable 
for its bold. truth and apt delineation of life. 

». Some German work of from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century is exhibited by. M. Tompson 
Delmar. There is a remarkable glass sceptre of 
the earlier date ; a bowl in bronze, adorned with 
arabesques in silver ; a small group of glass and 
plate ; and some ivory carving of an early date. 
A model of a knight, in ebony and silver, pre- 
sides over an inkstand. There is a sword that 
is attended by a small collection of pen-knives, 
which are accommodated in a case on the scab- 
bard, recalling. the idea of a snake and, her off- 
spring. A.wood-carving, of the date 1490, 
ae Ra tativity. ~ SEY bn 

:4n this collection is a collar, belonging to Sir 
Richard Wallace, which was held bythe king 
of the archers—as a belt was held by the cham- 
pion wrestler, or the Elcho shield is now held 
by the victorious riflemen. It is surmounted by 
little silver plates, bearing the names, and in 
some instances the arms, of the “king” of the 
year. It appears to be a relic of the magnificence 
of the Dukes of Burgundy. 

In decorative Art the most interesting objects 
are reproductions of fresco-paintings on the 
walls of the palace of Tiberius at Rome, which 
have been presented by the late ruler of France. 
They closely resemble the decorations found at 
Pompeii, and still reproduced in Southern Italy. 
One scene represents Io beneath a tree, with 
Argus intently watching her, and Mercury steal- 
ing into view. These beautiful copies deserve a 


better light than they obtain i 
the nosth-went of Golusen in the corer to 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH Ai 


tt Paes {0 eee ae 
7 rae 4 : re tins re | we > 
“The Second Prize to J..V. Scott; fora aa 
chrome Groping, oentided '* Titus > Oates de. 
nouricipg a Conspirator.’ + 9 * 6 ewe 
' The usual.annual prizes were adjudged to the 
following students:— « .)+ svwta 


dhe ACADEMY'S PRIZES. Be ee | 
For best Drawing in the Life School *H. Frier, * | 
For Alto-relievo sketch in clayfrom: tate ©" f 
« _ the, Life:.....20....2 Sectead 
For best Painting in the Life School A. 
For secon i mae 
» For Anatoniic 


THE KEITH PRIZE. 
To the most méritorious 


= 


; ehh i. A “4 ote 
' Messrs. »J- .Pettie, A.R.A,, and. W.. a3 
Orchardson, A.R.A., have been ‘elected cee 
rary. Members, of: the Academy. | Both these |) 
artists are natives ot Scotland, but have now |) 
taken up their residence in London.’ .~ 
. Among, the works:ofArt,recently, 
the collection. of . the, Academy, is ;thé 
picture of ‘ The Battle of Waterloo,’.by the 
George Jones, R-.A., and. three, colour 
dranings by the same artist, all presented by! 
widow. : 1 ot ek oe 

Mr. H. G. Watson and Miss Watson, brother 
and sister of:the late president, Sir John Watson 
ayy ead te ., haye made an | 

or founding, and liberally endowing, a: 
sorship,of Fine Arts, to be called. the “* Watson 
Gordon Professorship.””.. * . ot 
; Vs ba 


./ 


ARIEL. 
FROM THE BAS-RELIEF BY F, M. MILLER.) 


, vas eae tte * oats: Sie 
OvuR subscribers will, doubtless, not have 
forgotten the engraving of ‘ Cruising 
the Water-liliés? which’ appearéd "in, one 
our‘ last year’s numbers; from‘a* 
by Mr. Miller : this” print, is ftom 
work of the same imaginative -sct 
and is equally to be commended _ 
ness and elegance of design. .,Shak 
“ Ariel” has, often, been the,theme 
painters and. sculptors, but..we,mever Te 
member to have seen the pretty and merry |) 
sprite more gracefully pois tf i 
* Under the blossom that hangs from the bough” 
than she is here. With wings. : 
folded, and hair flowing carelessly over het 
back, and under a. thick. canopy of . water 
rushes, she gazes pe 2! on a pair of but- 


: 
Ps 
4: 


o" 


terflies fluttering imm * her, 
while a bee descends to “ suck” the sweets 
from‘ the honeysuckle blossom" held in het 
hand. The cradle in which she is 
and probably swinging in the light 
is composed of a variety of 

fully and picturesquely displayed. 
The work, in plaster, was 

the Academy in 1870 : whether the or 
has since had a commission to execute ® }) 
in marble we do not know, but most a | 
suredly it is quite worthy of being Pete 
tuated in more enduring material 

in which it was first placed before 
public. It is in subjects of playful 
graceful imagination, like this, that Mm 
Miller peculiarly excels ; and, as was Te 
marked of his preceding work, they she 

be encouraged: there are many ways ° 
using them for ornamental purposes. 
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“MERRILY, MERRILY SHALL I LIVE NOW 


UNDER THE BLOSSOM THAT HANGS FROM THE BOUGH’ 


ENGRAVED BY H.C.BALDING, FROM THE BAS-RELIEF BY F.M.MILLER 
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THE 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


THE additions recently made to the National 
Portrait Gallery are numerous and interesting, 
as representing the Art of different oatets 
and schools. We might have expected a 
better portrait of Philip II. than that which 
now hangs in the Gallery as an example of the 
Spanish school of the sixteenth century. It 
is a full-length, in which Philip appears 
wearing a black demi-equipment of armour, very 
richly arabesqued with gold. The painter 
is Alonso Sanchez Coello, who had a 
high reputation, and was said to have been a 
| pupil of Sir Antonio More: but here he does 
justice neither to his fame nor to his master. 
_ Philip was certainly a mean subject for a painter, 
and Cuello has not known how to make the 
ofhim. He stands very ill at ease, on legs very 
‘incorrectly drawn and badly painted. Near 
this hangs an admirable example of Coello’s 
reputed master, Sir Antonio More: it is a 
ait of Sir Thomas Gresham, in a b 
velvet doublet with silver studs. The picture is 
‘in excellent condition, with features life-like 
and argumentative, though somewhat sharp 
in éxecution—always a result of working 
too near the sitter. The face of Catherine 
of Braganza, the wife of Charles II., by Stoop, 
looks as if it had been worked over, such 
is the difference between the face and the 
dress. There is nothing real in the impersona- 
tion. The portrait was painted in 1662. The 
portrait, by Le Fevre, of Dr. Isaac Barrow, who 
was made, by Charles II., Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, is in good condition, and 
may very closely represent the man; but the 
extreme lowness of the forehead is not agree- 
able; the more so as the features are so 
strongly marked and worked out with a 
degree of sharpness which does not assist the 
mildness of the expression. 
Ascribed to the school of Honthorst, is a por- 
trait of Sophia of Hanover, mother of George I. 





| It is entirely free from the slightest leasing to 
which 


that strong opposition of light and shade 
obtained for the master of this school the pseu- 
donym of Gherardo della notte. Perhaps the 
finest portrait ever painted by Sir Nathaniel 
Dance is that of Charles Pratt, Lord Chancellor 
Camden. It is broad and fine, and the artist 
has been at no loss how to make the most of 
the very effective draperies placed at his dis- 
There is another sag the work of a 
‘master as remarkable for his disposition of 
draperies as for the other qualities of his art; 
this is Reynolds’s portrait of Pulteney, Earl of 
Bath, a brilliant and imposing work, as notable 
for the manner in which the robes are dealt 
with as for the immediate personal painting. 

It will be observed that in the portrait of Sir 
Elijah Impey, painted by Zoffany, and presented 
by the late Sir Roderick Murchison, the head is 
carefully finished, insomuch as to cause the rest 
of the work to look incomplete. The effect of 
this is to bring the head well out, which it does 
here. The resemblance may or may not be 
pene. but, as a whole, it is one of the best of 

ffany’s performances. A very grand head 
Raeburn is among the recent presentations; it 
is a portrait of John Home, minister of Athel- 
staneford, and author of *‘ Douglas.” He died 
in 1808, at the age of eighty-six, but the portrait, 
a work of rare excellence, does not represent 
him as of this age. ‘ Joseph Strutt,’ by Ozias 
Humphery, is in crayons, but by no means an 
attractive study. By William Bewick is a 
chalk-sketch of Patrick Nasmyth, the landscape- 
painter, who died in Lambeth in 1831 while 
witnessing a thunder-storm. Of Robert Owen 
there is also a chalk-drawing. By Dahl is 
a portrait of Prince George of Denmark ; also 
by the same artist are likenesses of the Princess 
Anne and the Duke of Gloucester. Other 
cnr represented are General Sir Charles 

Japier, Dr. Southwood Smith, ames Wyatt, &c. 
n the rooms in George Street there was 
neither space nor light enough to show the 
collection ; and visitors who saw it there will be 
surprised at the wall-space it covers at South 
Kensington. Extensive, however, as this is, the 
trustees are already applying for more room. 








PICTURE AUCTIONS. 


auctions are often unwholesome 
been an admitted fact; in some 
they have been 


THAT picture 
things has long 
instances of ** knock outs” 
pages «I dishonest; a 
ever, which some upright 
and others, as upright, defend and y 
at least, “see no harm in “a” R 
eserve-price on an article and sending 
a person to the auction to bid up to such price, 
or beyond it. In a recent case, where the 
auctioneers were unquestionably respectable, the 
judge i. Justice Guain , when the auctioneer 
had said there was a friend of mine present 
to keep up the prices,” made this ex ive 
comment: ‘I am sorry to hear it dec 
public that such a practice is pursued at auc- 
tions: it is anything but honest ;” and again 
characterised it as ‘a gross deceit.” In spite 
of the dictum of his lordship, the obnoxious 
custom will continue; although, perhaps, the 
warning will put buyers on their guard, It is 
reasonable and wise to place reserved prices on 
objects publicly sold: various accidents may 
occur by which, otherwise, they would be fatally 
sacrificed. A very wet day has made a difference 
of three hundred per cent, in a sale, But the ob- 
ject may be effected, and generally is, by mark- 
ing the reserved price in the catalogue which the 
auctioneer holds in his hand. We know it is the 
practice of Messrs, Christie and Manson, as far 
as possible, to compel the seller to act in ac- 
cordance with that rule. 

The Daily Telegraph, in dealing with this 
subject, quotes several passages from Lord St. 
Leonard and other “authorities.” ‘Jord St. 
Leonard has devoted an entire section of his 
earliest and greatest work to an ing 
denunciation of the custom. A puffer, as he is 
understood by jurists, is a person employed by 
the owner 0} agg od which is being sold by 
auction to make illusory bids, in order to en- 
hance the price of the article put up. Cicero, 
so we are told in ‘Sugden on Vendors and 
Purchasers,’ lays it down that a seller has no 
right to employ a puffer to raise prices, and that 
a purchaser is not less disentitled to appoint an 
agent to depreciate the value of an article in course 
of sale. And Huber, in his ‘ Preetecliones,’ goes 
further; since he maintains that the vendor 
employing a puffer should be compelled to sell 
the article to the highest dona-fide bidder. Lord 
Mansfield once ruled that all private biddings 
on the part of the owner of the property or his 
agent were fraudulent ; and this opinion, based 
on the Civil Law, was subsequently stated in a 
modified form by Lord Kenyon, who held that 
the owner himself might bid, or impose a re- 
serve price on the auctioneer, but that, unless 
he publicly expressed his intention of so bidding, 
it was fraud upon the purchaser, against whom 
no action would lie for non-performance of his 
agreement.” 

‘An admission, on the part of the auctioneer, 
was even more significant than that to which 
we have referred; it may be understood from 
the following passages taken from his examina- 
tion in the case referred to :— 


y a Van Blaren . You must not 
read auctioneers’ catalogues too critical) .” 
“ You say, too, that some of the pictures you purchased 
in the collection are Rembrandts ?” 
« were not quite the thing; they were of the 
school of Rembrandt.” 
These sentences might open up a wide sphere 
for discussion ; it is however, nowadays, —_ 
well understood that very litte, if any, reliance 
is to be placed in the names affixed to pictures 
in auction catalogues. A few years back it was 
not so; we might quote a hundred cases of 
tings so sold that are now known to be 
copies, imitations, &c., of “ the school ”—not 
worth the gold wasted on the frames that en- 
closed them. We need not remind our readers 
that during several years we exposed the system, 
and very successfully ; insomuch, that now 
ictures by “old masiers” are very seldom 
ght, except at such prices as they would bring 
if avowed copies. 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


-_— 


THE RoyAL ACADEMY.—There will have 
been an election of a member of the Royal 
Academy after our Journal is at pre and 
before its in the hands of the public it is 
to fill the place vacated by Mr. . W. Pick- 
ersgill, who is, we believe, app! the 
ninetieth year of his age. It is not yet the 
time to write a memoir of him ; we hope 
years ma’ before that duty devolves 
upon us. There is little doubt as to whom 
the Royal Academy will elect in his place ; 
it will assuredly be a sculptor, and certainly 
Mr. Joseph Durham, who holds foremost 
rank among the best artists of the century. 
Of the forty Members of the Academy, three 
only are sculptors, and one of them never ex- 
hibits. There are now also three vacancies 
among the Associates ; one of them caused 
by the lamented death of a most amiable and 
excellent gentlemanand accomplished artist, 
R.:J. Lane ; probably his successor will be 
an engraver.—In addition to the introduc- 
tion of sculpture at the ensuing Exhibition 
of Old Masters at the Royal Academy, a 
number of high-class water-colour drawings 
will be exhibited.—On the roth of December, 
as usual, the members of the Royal Aca- 
demy met to award the medals of the year, 
and to re-elect the president, the election 
of the other members being bi-annual. No 
gold medal was awarded : the custom being 
only to give one every second year. The 
other “ prizes” were awarded as follows :— 
Painting from the Life, Thomas Mathew 
Rooke ; Copy in the School of Painting, Wil- 
liam G. Dafflarn; Drawing from the Life, 
William Edwards Miller ; Model from the 
Life, William Hans Thornycroft ; Restora- 
tion, William Charles May; Architectural 
Drawing, Harry G. W. Drinkwater ; Antique 
Drawing, Francis B. Dicksee ; Model from 
the Antique, Margaret Thomas ; £10 Pre- 
mium, Gage Arthur Gaskell ; Architectural 
Travelling Stadeneanin, Teery G. W. Drink- 
water.—A lofty story been added to the 
old portion of Burlington House, in accord- 
ance with the ~ of Mr. Sydney Smirke, 
R.A., architect to the Academy. It includes 
three galleries, one of which, it is p . 
will receive the statues, models, and other 
works of Art bequeathed to the institution 
by the late sculptor, Gibson. It is cer- 
tainly quite time the public had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing them. . 

THE CAMBRIDGE SLADE PROFESSOR- 
sHIP.—Mr. Ford Madox Brown and Mr. 
S. Colvin, Fellow of Trinity College, are, it 
is stated, candidates for this post, in the 
room of Sir M. Digby Wyatt, whose term 
of office will soon expire. We 
however, he is eligible for re-election ; and, 
if so, there will probably be no change. 

THE ARTISTS AND AMATEURS’ SOCIETY 
held its general annual meet at the 
rooms of the Society of British Artists, on 
the 7th of December, when Mr. H. Cundell 
was elected President for the ensuing year, 
Mr. J. H. Mole retiring. Mr. W. Taunton 
has accepted the duties of Hon. Secretary 
in place of Mr. H. Ellis, who, after a 
period of office, marked by the utmost 
and activity for the interests of the society, 
has resi the appointment. The four 
nights meeting we shall duly publish. 

THE DuBLIN EXHIBITION was 
on the last day of November, the Lord- 
Lieutenant presiding at the ceremony 
several magnates of the city assistin and 
Dr. Waller writing a farewell ode the 
pons nse It - a marked success, 
conducted solely rivate enterprise, 
no government aid bong acquired, nor, 
it would seem, needed: the munificent 
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. : : j d his 
liberality of Sir Arthur Guinness an 
1 Cui ha done all 
brother Mr. Cecil —— or orn i 4 their 
money would, however, have produced her 
a comparatively result if they 
not been aided by an taoctigent and 
energetic manager : fortunately they found 
one in Mr. Edward Lee—now Sir Edward 
Lee—who has been knighted by the viceroy, 
_an honour fully ea and merited. Sir 
Edward is an Englishman, who had proved 
his competency for the work by the manner 
in which, during several years, he conducted 
the Li and the Literary Department of 
the C Palace. ’ 

Tue GRAPHIC SociETY met for its 
“ second conversasione on the 17th of Decem- 

ber, when a large attendance was assembled 
to examine the numerous works collected 
for the evening’s exhibition. At the next 
meeting a number of sketches and studies 
by the late G. Mason, A.R.A., will be exhi- 
bited. 

A New Art-GALLERY has been opened 
in Bedford Street, Covent Garden, by Mr. 
Holloway, who has long been known and 
peta | among the best collectors and 

connoisseurs of prints. The collection, 
however, is one of pictures, ancient and 
modern ; examp —— former, of 
Breughel, Canaletti, Holbein, Ruysdael, 
Terburg, Wouvermans, Watteau, Perugino, 
and a score of others of great old masters. 
Among pictures of modern date are charm- 
ing specimens by Delaroche, Bonnington, 
Constable, Decamps, Isabey, Chardin, Ma- 
rilhat, McCullum, &c. They are, for the 
most part, choice works, selected with judg- 
ment and taste ; and together make a very 
charming and —, a eg 9 
gallery is spacious an mirably lit. e 
petanss, it is almost needless to add, are 
or sale. 

Mr. T. O. BARLOW, the well-known en- 
gravet, has been appointed to succeed the 
ate Mr. R. J. Lane, A.R.A., as superinten- 
dent of the etching classes at South Ken- 
sington. 

THE COUNCIL OF THE ART- UNION 
has placed on its list of Art Exhibitions 
from which prize gainers may select pictures, 
the gallery at the Crystal Palace ; that is 
wise and just : the collection there is of a 

right order, very varied in character 
and in price, and the concession cannot but 
have the effect of benefiting the exhibition, 
while it will be a manifest gain to the prize- 
holders. 

THE BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY. 
~At the establishment of Mr. Gerson, 5, 
Rathbone Place, are to be seen reproduc- 
tions of some of the most successful works 
of the modern German schools. When it is 
said that the single figure-subjects are small 
life-size, with a perfection of detail even 
to the extremities of the plates, it will be 
understood that uncommon care has been 
exercised in the production of these works. 
A‘Holy Family,’ by Professor Miiller, of 
Diisseldorf, is a composition of great beauty. 

In addition to Joseph, Mary, and the Divine 
Infapt, is an angel kneeling in adora- 
tion and’ singing a hymn. There is also 
another remarkable and elaborate composi- 
tion by Carl Becker, of which the subject is 

Diirer in the House of Titian.’ 

Here Diirer appears 
raene 

iscussed, is introduced wi 

dessert. There are present besides 

. Giulio Romano, Titian’s daughter 

himself, and that person whom he paint 

as Flora and in other charact 

likeness is not very good. 

graph, however, i 

admirable picture. The 
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The photo- 
1S @ representation of an 
most remarkable 


single figures are ‘ Bianca Capella, ‘An 
Armenian Woman; and ‘ Coquetry, all b 
C. L. Miiller ; also ‘ Graziella,’ by Piot, 

of which have great interest. There is also 
by Knaus ‘The Village Funeral,’ a crowded 
composition of great excellence. The works 
of this painter are but little known among 
us, though strikingly original and beautiful. 
These productions are all select ; indeed, 
the best of some of the most eminent artists 
of Germany, as besides those named are 
others by Hiinten, Meyerheim, Carl Hoff, 
Munsch, Werner, Kretschmer, &c. 

THE VENICE GLASS COMPANY, whose 
Works are the ancient establishment at 
Murano, and whose show-rooms are in 
St. James’s Street, London, has lately sent 
to England a large collection of very beau- 
tiful productions, specially designed as 
Christmas and New Year's gifts. There are 
no gifts so graceful, original, and in all 
ways appropriate, that can be given from 
friend to friend at this festive season of the 
year ; and they are not costly, or need not 
be s, for the prices range from a shilling 
up to many pounds. They comprise “all 
sorts” of objects that can be manufactured 
of glass—crystal or coloured ; but colours 
prevail in nearly all of them, that being the 
spécialité of the old material—the feature 
retained, unrivalled, through many cen- 
turies. The modern are quite as perfect as 
the ancient; often, indeed, surpassing them 
in grace and refined workmanship. To 
convey an idea of the prodigious variety, 
would be to occupy more space than we 
can spare ; but a visit to St. James’s Street 
will be a rich treat to.those who love and 
appreciate the beautiful in Art and Art- 
manufacture. 

THE VIENNA EXHIBITION.—We shall, 
ere long, be in a position to report progress 
at some length ; at present, arrangements 
are in embryo, and a full statement would 
be premature ; we may state, however, that 
the Commission is a good working commis- 
sion, that H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, its 
head, takes personal interest in the pro- 
ceedings, and is actively exerting himself 
in its promotion, more especially with re- 
ference to British pad sr nen Those 
who have signified their intention to contri- 
bute number nearly nine hundred, and the 
one allotted to them is about the same as 
that they obtained at Paris in 1867. It is all 
“taken.” Avery large proportion of our lead- 
ing Art-manufacturers will send examples of 
their work ; and these we shall arrange to 
engrave ; commencing an illustrated report 
with the month of May. It is greatly to be 
regretted that our Government will give but 
miserable aid to the undertaking : £6,000 is 
the amount of the grant to meet all expenses. 
A very short-sighted policy is this ; if it had 
been four times the amount it would have 
received the sanction of public approval. 
Consequently, those who “show” at the 
Exhibition will incur some cost and some 
risk ; that will assuredly act as a check—at 
least, upon those whose main object is not 
trade. Nevertheless, we are assured that 
our country will be well represented; and 
that considerable benefit may arise to us 
from another grand International Exhi- 
bition. 

THE ANTIQUITIES OF CyPRUS, of which 
we have given some account, collected by 
the indefatigable energy of General de 
Cesnola, have been sold by that gentleman 
to the New York Museum for the sum of 
£10,000—just one pound for each piece. 
It is greatly to be lamented that the British 
Museum hesitated about the purchase until 
it was too late; our shrewder cousins 
stepped in and secured it. We have reason 





jects from Golgos should be 


itted it to leave this country, if it had 
Coen eonés known to him in time: how 
many grand chances we have lost! The 
Times—considering it a “ European misfor- 
tune that they should have crossed the At- 
lantic,”—in reviewing the collection has hit 
the nail on the head ; the desire of General 
Cesnola was “ that the statues and other ob- 
vee together 
and called the Cesnola collection};” that was 
a stumbling-block ; but “ such a condition 
has been complied with in other instances, 
and might have been conceded in this ; the 
real fact of the matter is, that the Museum 
authorities thought the collection was safe 
at their doors, and theirs to buy whenever 
they chose. They never dreamt there was 
any hurry or uncertainty in the matter, and 
had no doubt that ultimately they would be 
able to obtain on their own terms such 
objects as they might wish to select.” The 
collection was for several months to be seen 
in Great Russell Street ; it was visited by 
few, and noticed by none; we believe we 
were the first to direct public attention to 
it ; now there are thousands who cry over 
the spilt milk. 

THE POCKET BOOKS AND DIARIES OF 
MESSRS. DELARUE are, as they have long 
been, the best ; indeed, they have no com- 
petitors ; none, at least, of which the public 
are largely cognizant. They contain all 
that it is needful to know upon the leading 
topics of dates, post office, vom ¢ banks 
and so forth, with a thoroughly good 
almanack ; being compiled with much care 
and labour by William Godward ; the name 
of the editor is this year given. 

Mr. HENRY C. WEBB, of Worcester, 
has submitted to us his pattern book of 
Tiles ; they are of great excellence in 
design; not elaborate as to range and 
colour, but simple in construction ; such as 
will meet the needs of all persons who 
require them for out-door work, or for 
places where gorgeous effects are not 
needed, or would be out of place. Their 

culiarity is that although there are at 
east fifty designs, they are all of one price ; 
and by no means costly. They are of 
lighter or darker designs, so as to suit 
places where there is much or little light. 
The clay is hard, and evidently sound ; the 
opposite of porous. The material is not 
surpassed by any found in this kingdom. 
They are all geometric in character; but 
as we have intimated, there is a wide choice 
of designs ; and these designs are obviously 
the productions of a true artist in the style, 
who has given long thought and study to 
achieve the right and avoid the wrong. 

Mr. W.-G. ROGERS, the renowned carver 
in wood, receives one of the Crown pensions 
—£50 a-year. We record this fact with 
intense pleasure, as not only a compliment 
to Art, but a gracious and welcome boon 
to an estimable gentleman and excellent 
sculptor. Mr. Rogers has passed hiseightieth 
year ; although some of the finest works of 
the class (works that vie with those of the 
great man he honoured, and all his life 
studied, Grinling Gibbons) have been pro- 
duced by him, his pecuniary gains by most 
of them have been rather those of an 
artisan than an artist : they are becoming 
rare, and will ere long be valued in accord- 
ance with their merit. Mr, Gladstone 
may be assured that he never recommended 
to the Queen a person who had better 
earned the bounty of her pies as A We 
have on so many occasions accorded jus- 
tice to his merits, that we need not now 
do more than express our earnest gratifi- 
cation that the venerable gentleman has 
thus had the downhill of life made compa- 





to know that Mr. Gladstone would not have 


ratively smooth and easy of descent. 
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REVIEWS. 


OnE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS FROM THE WORKS 
OF GAINSBOROUGH. Published by Henry 
Graves & Co. 

It is a joy to examine the interesting series now 

on our table, not yet complete, for it is issued in 

of which ten parts—each containing five 

prints—are before us. Some years ago Messrs. 
Graves published the works of Reynolds, ex- 
tending to five hundred engravings. They are 
rendering similar honour to Thomas Gains- 
borough : raising a monument to the memory of 
the great painter, far better than can be any of 
marble or bronze. They might perish, but these 
will endure as long as Art can influence, teach, 
and delight. To procure one hundred productions 
of his genius is no easy task, although some are 
in our national collections, others are scattered far 
and wide, and are chiefly family portraits—heir- 
looms many of them, of inestimable value to 
their possessors. Among the contributors to this 
series are her Majesty the Queen, the eee ve 
of Lansdowne, the Duke of Buccleuch, the 
of Chesterfield, the Duke of Rutland, the Mar- 
quis of Westminster, Earl Spencer, Lord Buck- 
hurst, the National Gallery, the National Gallery 
of Scotland, and a large number of others— 
abundant sources of the wealth that makes this 
collection of rare worth: regarded either as 
works of Art, or as records of the t men and 
beautiful women who flourished in a time not 
very long passed, and who are prominent in the 
history of our country. 

The prints are not large, and there has been 
no attempt at elaborate finish : they are, how- 
ever, highly artistic in treatment, all in mezzo- 
tint, productions of the more eminent of our en- 
gravers in that line. 





THE VIRGIN AND Two ANGELS WEEPING 
OVER THE DEAD Bopy oF CHRIST. 
Painted by Francia (the Picture in the 
National Gallery), Engraved by AUGUSTE 
BLANCHARD. Published by PILGFRAM 
AND LEFEVRE (successors to M. GAm- 
BART). 


More than three hundred and fifty years have 
Pp since Francia painted the grand picture 
from which this engraving is taken; it is one of 
the leading gems des National Gallery, one of 
the great works of Art that will be valued as 
long as Art is loved and honoured. Though of 
a very early time, it is of wonderful finish—holy 
in sentiment and pure in feeling; for that time 
was when Art was a religion, when artists 
were really inspired or seemed to be so, and 
genius gloried in the duty of aiding by the 
— and colour to render piety a virtue. 
fost of our readers know this picture, ‘ The 
Virgin and Two Angels weeping over the 
y of Christ ;’ it was painted for the Buon- 
visi Chapel, in the Church of San Frediano 
at Lucca, was purchased from the Duke of 
Lucca’s collection in 1840, and in 1841 was 
omens by our National Gallery. 
t was a wise thought, that which suggested 
a perfect copy of this grand work ; an engraving 
of rare excellence from the most accomplished 
master of the art. No living artist could have 
rendered it so admirably as M. Auguste Blan- 
chard, the foremost line-engraver of the present 
time. He has given toa copy all the value of the 
original—all excepting colour, and that is not 
needed : perhaps the subject comes more home 
to our hearts without it: the high tone and 
character are here, the deep sorrow and intense 
re are emphatically given; the lesson is 
thoroughly read : eee 
in the Fistory of our . 

No doubt there are many who will value this 
fine print as it ought to be valued-: as a work of 
high Art it has been rarely surpassed : it is, we 
think, on the whole, the greatest achievement 
of the ongpteee. Those who appreciate produc- 
tions of the highest class of Art will add to their 
collections one so supreme in excellence. 





ENGRAVINGS. Published by Gourtt & Co. 


M. Goupil, of Paris and London, submit to 
us four of the more recent issues of his renowned 
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more perfect copy of any picture; and this is, 
ps, the master-piece of the great painter. 
0. 2 is a small etching from a work by Meis- 
sonier—‘ Fumeur Flamande :’ it is y jon : 
a marvellously faithful transcript of the artist’s 
manner, so familiar to all Art-lovers. ‘The 
Lesson in Geography,’ from a painting by 
Compte Calix, represents a youth and maiden 
whispering in a wooded recess, where none can 
hear them but the sympathising birds. He is 
tracing the word “ Paris” on the gravel beside 
the stone bench on which they are sitting—a 
dog and a basket at her feet. It may be a tale of 
true love, to which hope suggests a future, 
although the maid manifests alarm rather than 
satisfaction. A very pleasant print is thus pro- 
duced from an incident that will have interest 
so long as. Nature is copied by Art. A some- 
what kindred subject is entitled ‘A Quoi tient 
Spar ge 4 > also there is love-making: 
. Arti tures a young t sayin 
sweet things to a lovely lassie, ehnes lap is full 
of the gleaned corn; it is the ‘old, old story ;” 
the theme is inexhaustible; the distinguished 
artist has told it well. The two prints are in 
mezzotint; the former engraved Johanen, 
the latter by Paul Gerard; both being good 
examples of the art. 





THE SHORES OF Fire. Published by EpmMons- 
TON AND DouG tas, Edinburgh. 


Rarely has there been placed before us a 
more beautiful book than this; so far as the 
engravings are concerned—and they number 
nearly a hundred—they are entirely the work of 
one artist, Mr. W. Ballingall, who has also 
drawn many of them. It has evidently been a 
labour of love—an undertaking di by pure 
patriotism. We hope it will answer commer- 
cially, but of that we have some doubt ; there 
are productions (and this is one of them) that the 
projector does not expect to “‘ pay” in other 
coin than that of honour, We may rank the 
woodcuts among the best uced in this 
country; they are truly artistic, highly refined, 
not elaborately, but most delicately, finished. 
There is nothing of modern “scratching” about 
them ; they are veritable examples of the art in 
its 7 We refer not only to the landscape, 
but the few figure-subjects contained in the 
charming volume; one of the latter being a 
frontispiece, designed and drawn on the wood 
by Sir Noel Paton ; it is a worthy effort of one 
of the great masters of our time. The other 
artists are Messrs. Walter Paton, Sam Brough, 
Clark Stanton, E. T. Crawford (members 
of the Royal Scottish Academy), John T. 
Reid, F. K. Simson, J. H. Oswald, J. O. 
ne W. F. Vallance. pare: 
The letterpress is in every way good, 
not limited to merely descriptive matter. The 
archzeology of Fife, its mineralogy, its flora, its 
antiquities, as well as its history, are dealt with, 
and with great ability, succinct yet comprehen- 
sive. The attractions of the book are, 
its pictorial incidents—at least, it is so 

for those who are dwellers on this side of the 
border—those that are described by the pen as 
well as the pencil. They embrace a range, 
includin nfermline, St. Andrews, , 
Kirkcaldy, Stirling, Falkland, Loch Leven, and 
a score of other familiar to all readers, 
and very dear to who have the privilege ot 
being of Scottish birth or race. There are tens 
of scattered over all parts of the 
world to whom this charming volume will be 
welcome as full of heroic memories and 

tions: it is at once a beautiful and useful 


would be unjust to make no mention of 
~ Sie the. pristess. Few better 


Messrs. Constable, 
les of typography have ever been pro- 
duced. 


MURILLO, AND THE SPANISH SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING. By W. B. Scott. Published 
by ROUTLEDGE AND Sons. 


Of the “fifteen engravings on steel” contained 
in this attractive and ble book, some 
be yr any “ey , with 
purpose , they are largely augmented 
worth : it na gett thins Gavan 
amateur, and, indeed, for the public generally, to 
have easy access to the leading productions of 
the masters of the Spanish school— 
Murillo, Vi uez, Zurbaran, Morales, fand 
Spagnoletto, under the guidance of a sound critic 
and a safe expositor. Mr. Scott has written 
what he to write—a book that will be 
‘* readable to those who know something of Art, 
and interesting to those who do not.” 

Besides the steel engravings, there are a 
number of good cuts from famous pictures: they 
materially assist the text. 

The demands on our this month are so 
large, that we can do little more than recom- 
mend this charming and attractive volume. 





GEMs OF MODERN GERMAN Art: the Letter- 
by W. B. Scorr. Published by 
OUTLEDGE AND Sons, 
This is a charming volume, t 
well done in all its departments. The ines, 
tions, sixteen in number, are carbon photographs, 
which it is assumed cannot be impaired by time : 
they are very effective, convey an agreeable idea 
of the pictures, and are excellent copies of the 
original engravings from which ees taken. 
Those who desire acquaintance with the t 
org of modern Germany—Cornelius, - 
Lessing, Bendemann, Steinle, Kaulbach, 
Hess, Piloty, Reidel, and other great masters 
of the school—may do so here at small cost ; 
they will see the best, or, at least, the most 
pee of their works, and ascertain the pecu- 
iarities of their style; unhappily, there are 
many Art-students and Art-professors who 
know little concerning them beyond their names. 
They may here comprehend much of what these 
high cab have done and how they have done 
it; but ef ey yey gee = 
give great delight; it is to be, and wi 
certainly be, popular, giving to the general 
reader perhaps as much as he need know of the 
grand artists who, in invention, in loftier aims, 
and in holy devotion to Art, unquestionably 
rank foremost among all the schools of Europe. 
Mr. Scott has done his part of the task with 
great ability and fidelity, as a close observer, 
attentive student, and a ripe scholar, meray | 
conversant with his theme, and treating it wi 
becoming modesty, yet with due appreciation. 





THE EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS IN MAN 
AND ANIMALS. By CHARLES DARWIN, 
M.A., F.R.S., &c. With Photographic 
and other Illustrations, Published by Joun 
MURRAY. 


If there is a class of individuals to whom the 
title of Mr. Darwin's book should serve as a 


class which comes under the generic term— 
artists ; for what other has so pore Hew fone 
studying emotional expression as men, 

eaten Wh, for whom the human figure is the 
very life of their art? To be able to master 
this phase, so to speak, of Art, whether on 
cqpnae or te mastie, to te See meee eae 
a way to success . to . 
from the Hi to the howes abies a eatin, 
what but this power has made Sir eg ef 
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Bintupays. Published by VIRTUE & Co. 
Many of readers are familiar with those 
thocschold books” in which friends inscribe 
their names opposite to the dates of ora 

t an 4 
a SY pene ee men at vane Giie oF 
other be useful as evidence. he very graceful 
volume under notice is a great improvement on 
all ; it is not a mere specimen of 


i ; an apt quotation 
S cals jond under each 


date. The com is obviously well read in 
the poets; she manifested much industry, 
and no small de of ability. The volume 
will, we are sure, be in high favour wherever it 
is known. 


Tue Ivy: a Monograph. By Sairtey Hin- 
perp. Published by GROOMBRIDGE AND 
Sons. 

There are few persons resident away from the 
hearts of cities and towns who do not, in some 
way or other, turn ivy to good account; in Ger- 
many it is almost always an interior decoration ; 
with us it is chiefly employed to cover dead wails 
or to conceal external deformities. There are few 
English houses and gardens from which it is 
entirely absent. Yet we know very little about 
it. It is usually taken for granted that there are 
two sorts—the green (the small and the large- 
leaved) and the variegated. Yet the varieties are 
numerous, and their uses of incalculable value to 
the picturesque. 

In the charming, attractive, and lavishly, as 
well as beautifully, illustrated! book before us, 
the subject has been so dealt with as to be ex- 
hausted ; hing we desire to know—all, 
indeed, that we can know—concerning the ivy, 
has been ied to us by a most conscientious 
and intelligent guide. The best authorities are 
quoted ; Science and Art have been made valu- 
able contributors ; the aid of a hundred poets is 
evoked ; and the result is one of the most plea- 
sant and instructive books of the season. 





A Concise History or Parntinc. By Mrs. 
CuHar es Heaton, Authorof “The Histo 
of the Life of Albrecht Diirer, of Niirnberg.” 
With Illustrations in Permanent Photo- 
graphy. Published by Bett anv Dacpy. 


«i we not observed in Mrs, Heaton’s pages 
than one reference to Mr. Wornum’s 
of Painting,” we should scarcely have 
she had‘any knowledge of a book that 
occupied the ground upon which she 
entered. The two works may very well 
by side, but the a ger can scarcely 
to bey goog the elder. Mrs. Heaton 

her materials very much in the 
manner as Mr. Wornum has done; and, 
throwing any new light upon the subject 
hand, or affording any new information, her 
‘History of Painting” is comprehensive, lucid 
its descriptions, and may be consulted with 
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Daxawine Cortes, OUTLINE AND SHADED. By 
Puitie DeLamotre. Published by BELL 
AnD DaLpy. 

Although there exist many lesson-books such as 

this, it will take rank among the very best ; for of 

re few so able or so ex- 
as the accomplished — who teaches, 
during many taught, at King’s 
Reg London It is asta 
a full, be practical instruc- 
— containing illustrations (drawn by a master- 
) of architecture, trees, figures, foregrounds, 
boats, and sea-pieces, each a model 
sometimes slight bet fen hly 
. ten hi finished ; 
student can go wrong who ml ‘aon ome 
rately; they are, however, to be studied rather 
as a than copies. Mr. Delamotte has 
ven to the public the full benefit of that which 

“ - jong ante on his pupils. T 

wre t i y 
artist, no matter in whet Semen boa 
attain excellence. 
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Tue Unwritten Boox. By C. L. Lorpon. 
Published by HOULSTON AND SONS. re 
The second title of this volume better explains 
its character—‘ Colloquies, desultory, but chiefly 
upon Poetry and-Poets.” Itis a book of pleasant 
and genial gossip, the result of extensive reading 
and keen, yet generous, observation—the pro- 
duce of a mind of very high order condescending 
to simple thought. The character principally 
dealt with is that of great Wordsworth; the 
author tenders entire homage to the lofty soul of 
the poet, who believed in 
“ The cheerful faith, 
That all which we behold is full of blessings.” 


There are words, however, about Shakspere, 
Milton, and Mrs. Hemans, and many others. 
The book is “ desultory ” reading, as it is meant 
to be; but it is full of free thoughts, a holy 
sympathy with things that are holy, with ample 
evidence of a devout desire to share with 
others the enjoyment derived from the writings 
of the grandest of the authors of the best 
times. The author must be one with whom it 
would be at once pleasant and profitable to 
converse. His volume: will be often at our 
elbow when we covet the happiness of inter- 
course with the lofty souls that are gone before, 
but not dead; and we thank him fot adding to 
our intellectual treats. We should state that the 
title, “ Unwritten Book,’’ is thus explained :—the 
“writer” is a printer, and set the type as the 
ideas came to him, without first putting them on 
paper; that is a novelty, but we question if it be 
a recommendation. 





Ozp AND New Lonpon ILLUSTRATED. A 
Narrative of its History, its People, and its 
Places. By WALTER THORNBURY. Part I. 
Published by CASSELL, PETTER, AND 
GALPIN. 


No sooner has the “‘ London” of Messrs. Doré 
and Blanchard Jerrold been brought to its close 
than there follows in its wake another ‘‘ Lon- 
don,” but this both ** New and Old.” We are 
not about to draw a comparison between the 
two works, even if such could be instituted: no 
comparison can, however, be made, so greatly 
do they differ. Mr. Thornbury, who always 
writes entertainingly, has made a good begin- 
ning, by giving a rapid sketch of Fleet Street as 
it was a century or two ago; and no street of 
the vast metropolis is so rich in historic associa- 
tions, One may anticipate an amusing book 
from this commencement. The Part is largely 
illustrated with woodcuts of buildings, historic 
scenes, &c.—not quite up to the mark of the 
better kind of engravings of the present day, yet 
sufficiently good to serve as pictorial guides. 





PARIS, AND EXCURSIONS FROM Paris. [Illus- 
trated with numerous Maps, Plans, and 
Views. By C. B. Biack. Published by 
A. and C. BLack, Edinburgh : LoncmMans 
& Co., London. 


A convenient pocket-guide through Paris and 
its neighbourhood, indicating the objects most 
worthy of a visitor's attention, and the way and 
means by which they may most easily be 
reached. The arrangement generally is good, 
and the information regarding the various notable 
points and places of interest is, though brief, 
sufficiently usetul. A special feature in the 
compilation is the various routes of the omni- 
buses: the Paris “correspondence” system is 
apt to confuse strangers, but it is made com- 
paratively easy to follow out as here laid down. 


PRACTICAL PLANE GEoMETRY. By Joun S. 
RAWLE, F.S.A. Published by SmpKIn, 
MARSHALL & Co. 


This is a trustworthy manual on Practical 
Plane Geometry, and by a School of Art 
master, Mr. Rawle being at the head of the 
Nottingham school. Mr. Rawle has also pub- 
lished a series of sheets as examples of iree- 
and geometrical drawings, respectively ; 
will doubtless be found useful in classes, 
ull, we are getting somewhat overwhelmed 
with educational works upon Art, so much 
so as to cause LAI i embarrassment to 
fae*". 
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students not associated with our public Art. 
schools, in their selection of the fittest guides. 
Every teacher presiding over these institutions 
has his special mode of instruction ; but he can 
scarcely expect it to extend far, if at all, beyond 
his own sphere of action. 





PORTRAIT OF JAMES ASHBURY, Esg. Painted 
Ld CHARLES MERCIER. Engraved by 
. T. DAVEY. 
cee ee does eee a ing and 
very interesting picture, re a stalwart 
English 7d ey of the best we, reclining 
on his yacht, sailing upon the sea, 
overlooked by the white cliffs of Dover. 
The yacht is the far-famed Livonia, and the 
yachter, Mr. Ashbury, who has done so much 
and so well to uphold the renown of “the ruler 
of the waves,” on the element where—of the 
old world, at least—there is no rival. We 
have already noticed the picture: it is the best 
production of one of the best of our portrait- 
ny ogy ene it has been very skilfully engraved 
Mr. Davey. 
"There are thousands in England, and, indeed, 
elsewhere, to whom this excellent print will be 
a valuable and valued acquisition, 





Mania CornusBiz. By W. C. BoRrAse, 
F.S.A. Published by Loncmans & Co. 


The author of this very valuable book may 
justly complain if we deal with it in a few, 
sentences; but with so many demands on our 
space this month, we must either do so or pass 
it over. It is a noble work, the result of a life 
of labour and of thought. A Cornishman pre- 
sents to the public ‘‘ Notices of the Primitive 
Sepulchral Monuments of his Native County,” 
and there is no county of Great Britain so 
rich in them. It is lavishly illustrated, the 
engravings being chiefly of cromlechs, Druidic 
circles, and other remains of works erected or 
moulded before the Romans knew the savage 
island of the West. The interesting subject is 
dealt with by a scholar, deeply learned in the 
— of which he treats, but seeing as well oo 
reading, expending years in exploring 
discovering ae he brings the several matters 
within the comprehension of the least “ know- 
ledgeable,” and has produced a work that will 
be an instruction to the general reader, as well 
as an acquisition to the archeologist and the 
antiquary. 
Humorous Portry; Selected and Edited by 
W. M. Rossetti. Published by Moxon 
AND SONS. 


This is not an illustrated book, but it is full of 
interest, and of much value to those who derive 
enjoyment from fun and humour. It is well 
edited; all the British ts from Chaucer to 
Horace Smith are contributors, with many of the 
foremost writers of America. There are bio- 
geytient notices—brief, but exceedingly well 
one. 





AN HISTORICAL VIEW OF LITERATURE AND 
ART IN GREAT BRITAIN: From the Acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover to the Reign 
of Queen Victoria. By J. MuRRAY GRA- 
HAM, M.A. Second Edition. Published 
by Lonemans & Co. 


We noticed this book when it first a ’ 
about eighteen months ago, speaking of it com- 
mendably, while pointing out what we 

to be its shortcomings. In his e to this, 
new edition, the author says—‘‘I am indebted 
to the periodical Press for pointing out several 
errors in style, which have now been corrected. 
By careful revisal I have endeavoured to make 
the book altogether more worthy of its intention 
and aim, which was to give a readable and suffi- 
ciently accurate historical summary of the in- 
teresting subjects it handles.” Mr. Graham has 
certainly improved upon his former volume, and 
has now made it very “readable,” as well as 
** sufficiently accurate.” 
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